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Christ  in  His  Suffering  and  Death 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 

INTRODUCUON 

No  event  of  time  or  eternity  quite  equals  the  transcending 
significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Though  other 
important  undertakings  of  God  could  be  mentioned,  such  as 
the  creation  of  the  physical  world,  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  His  second  coming,  and  the 
creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  no  one  event 
is  more  far-reaching  in  its  implications  than  the  death  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  history  of  the  church 
devout  minds  have  found  this  subject  worthy  of  deepest 
meditation. 

A  faithful  student  of  Christology  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  of  a  careful  study  of  this  doctrine.  Its  proper 
understanding  is  the  heart  of  gospel  preaching  as  well  as 
systematic  theology,  and  without  it  other  doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ology  have  no  relevance  either  to  human  needs  or  to  a  vital 
hope.  Everything  that  is  essential  to  salvation  depends  upon 
the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ. 

Like  other  important  doctrines  of  Christian  faith,  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ  can  only  be  understood  partially 
and  surpasses  ordinary  human  understanding.  It  requires  a 
Spirit-taught  mind  to  enter  into  the  wonders  of  its  meaning 
as  it  partakes  of  the  infinity  of  the  nature  of  Christ  Himself. 
In  the  cross  of  Christ  God  is  supremely  revealed  in  His 
holiness  and  righteousness  in  their  greatest  historic  revela¬ 
tion,  set  over  against  the  love  of  God  which  prompted  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  infinite  wisdom  of  God  revealed  in 
the  divine  plan  for  the  death  of  Christ  is  another  evidence  of 
the  omniscience  of  God.  No  human  mind  would  ever  have 
devised  such  a  way  of  salvatljn  and  only  an  infinite  God 
would  have  been  willing  to  give  His  Son  to  accomplish  it. 

The  death  of  Christ  has  been  disputed  in  two  major 
areas  by  those  who  reject  the  Scriptural  revelation:  (1)  Some 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  on  “The  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ” 
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liberals  affirm  that  Christ  died  but  did  not  literally  rise  from 
the  dead,  thereby  casting  doubt  upon  the  significance  of  His 
death.  (2)  Some  few  have  held  that  Christ  did  not  actually 
die  and  was  merely  revived.  In  this  case  both  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  in  question.  Either  of  these  two 
positions  are  destructive  to  Christian  faith. 

The  Biblical  record  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  complete 
presentation  both  from  the  prophetic  and  the  historic  stand¬ 
points.  Many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in 
the  Gospels  predicted  the  death  of  Christ,  such  as  Psalm  22, 
Isaiah  53,  Mark  8:31,  Luke  9:22,  and  similar  references.  If 
one  accepts  the  Biblical  testimony,  it  is  unavoidable  that  one 
also  accepts  the  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ.^  All  the  Gospels 
and  all  of  the  epistles  either  state  or  assume  the  fact  of  His 
death  (cp.  Matt.  27:32-66;  Mark  15:21-47;  Luke  23:26-56; 
John  19:16-42;  Rom.  5:6;  1  Cor.  15:3;  2  Cor.  5:15;  Rev.  5:9). 

The  Biblical  testimony,  of  course,  is  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  church  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
church  itself.  Historically,  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  are  essential  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  church.  Without  the  death  of  Christ  there  would  be  no 
sacrifice  for  sin,  no  salvation,  no  resurrection,  and  all  the 
other  elements  that  form  the  content  of  Christian  faith  from 
the  beginning.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  church  was  able  to 
endure  centuries  of  persecution  and  survived  centuries  of 
neglect  and  opposition  is  difficult  to  explain  apart  from  the 
system  of  theology  stemming  from  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  who  actually  died,  rose,  and  ascended  into 
heaven. 

Theological  Terminology  Relating  to  Christ 
IN  His  Death 

In  order  to  have  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  theology 
relating  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
define  the  terms  used  in  the  Bible  and  in  theology  relating  to 
the  atonement.  The  following  important  words  are  worthy  of 
careful  definition. 

Atonement.  This  word  is  used  in  three  different  senses. 
Biblically  the  word  is  found  only  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
it  means  to  cover,  that  is,  put  sin  out  of  sight.  In  the  Author- 
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ized  Version,  the  word  atonement  is  found  in  Romans  6:11, 
but  it  should  have  been  translated  reconciliation.  The  Old 
Testament  concept  of  atonement  is  not  found  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation.  Etymologically  the  word  is  a  combination  of 
the  syllables  at-one-ment,  meaning  to  be  made  at  one,  i.e.,  to 
reconcile.  This  meaning  is  somewhat  archaic,  however,  and 
seldom  is  meant  when  the  word  is  used  in  modern  English. 
Theologically,  the  word  atonement  is  used  to  include  all  which 
Christ  accomplished  by  His  death.  It  has  by  usage  come  to 
be  a  technical  word  meaning  something  more  than  the  Old 
Testament  concept  and  more  than  its  etymological  back¬ 
ground.  The  theological  usage  therefore  should  be  considered 
normal  on  the  basis  of  the  hermeneutical  principle  that  usage 
determines  the  meaning  of  words.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  atonement  theologically  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  was  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.,  a  temporary  covering 
of  sin.  Some  writers  prefer  not  to  use  the  word  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  sense  because  of  possible  confusion  with  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine. 

Expiation.  Though  not  a  Biblical  word,  expiation  is  prop¬ 
erly  used  to  represent  the  Biblical  idea  of  bearing  a  penalty 
for  sin  and  therefore  pays  the  penalty  demanded  by  the  moral 
law  which  was  transgressed.  Inherent  in  this  definition  is  the 
concept  of  sacrifice  and  judicial  suffering,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  substitutional  in  character. 

Forgiveness.  Though  sometimes  considered  only  an  emo¬ 
tional  change  whereby  the  party  injured  ceases  to  feel 
resentment  against  the  guilty  party,  in  its  theological  use 
it  represents  the  removal  of  charges  against  the  sinner  on 
the  ground  of  proper  satisfaction.  Forgiveness  on  the  part 
of  God  always  has  a  judicial  basis,  not  an  emotional  basis, 
and  represents  an  attitude  of  God  based  upon  the  satisfaction 
of  His  righteousness  in  some  way. 

Guilt.  As  used  objectively  in  theology,  the  word  guilt 
represents  a  just  charge  against  a  sinner  for  any  kind  of 
sin  or  transgression,  whether  a  breach  of  conduct,  violation 
of  law,  a  sinful  state,  a  sinful  nature,  or  the  fact  that  sin 
has  been  imputed.  It  .regards  the  one  who  has  thus  fallen 
short  of  the  highest  divine  standard  as  justly  liable  to  a 
penalty.  In  popular  usage  it  is  sometimes  limited  in  its  appli- 
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cation  to  acts  which  constitute  a  violation  of  moral  law  rath^ 
than  to  a  sinful  state,  sinful  nature,  or  the  imputation  of  sin. 
A  true  concept  of  guilt  must  of  course  be  based  upon  Biblical 
revelation  as  to  its  nature. 

Justice.  Derived  from  the  Latin  justus,  this  word  repr^ 
sents  the  strict  rendering  of  what  is  due  in  the  form  of 
merited  reward  or  proper  punishment.  As  administered  by 
God,  it  is  in  keeping  with  His  faithfulness,  righteousness,  and 
the  standards  of  His  holiness.  When  God  forgives  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  satisfied  justice.  The  grace  of  God  is  another 
aspect  of  God’s  justice  in  that  it  is  made  possible  by  the 
work  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  the  sinner. 

Justification.  In  popular  usage  this  word  means  shounng 
proper  grounds  for.  In  theological  context,  however,  justifica¬ 
tion  is  the  judicial  act  of  God  declaring  one  to  be  righteous 
by  imputation  of  righteousness  to  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  dec¬ 
laration  rather  than  experiential  transformation,  and  is 
therefore  not  primarily  concerned  with  sin  as  such,  nor  with 
forgiveness  of  sin,  but  with  the  sinner’s  lack  of  righteousness 
without  which  he  cannot  be  accepted  by  God.  It  is  totally 
judicial  and  not  experiential.  A  believer  in  Christ  is  justified 
at  the  moment  of  his  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Savior.  All  be¬ 
lievers  are  equally  justified  because  it  is  based  not  on  their 
works,  but  on  the  work  of  Christ  on  their  behalf  for  which 
they  have  qualified  by  faith. 

Penalty.  The  natural  and  judicial  results  of  sin  can  be 
represented  by  the  word  penalty.  The  suffering  caused  by  the 
penalty  must  be  of  a  kind  and  nature  sufficient  to  be  retribu¬ 
tion  for  sin.  In  the  case  of  Christ,  His  suffering  was  forensic, 
that  is,  representative  and  infinite  in  value  and  therefore 
sufficient  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Sometimes  x>enalty  may  be  considered  in  less  than  a  judicial 
sense  as  is  illustrated  in  the  chastening  of  a  believer  who, 
though  justified  by  faith,  is  permitted  to  suffer  by  God  with 
a  view  to  his  sanctification. 

Propitiation.  Though  understood  by  some  to  be  synonymous 
to  reconciliation,  and  by  others  such  as  C.  H.  Dodd  limited 
to  the  idea  of  expiation,  in  its  theological  usage  propitiation 
has  in  view  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  God’s  righteous  demands 
for  judgment  on  the  sinner  by  the  redemptive  act  of  the  death 
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of  Christ.  It  is  not  experiential,  but  is  a  judicial  aspect  of  the 
death  of  Christ  by  which  the  demands  of  a  holy  God  are  fully 
met.  This  important  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ  will  be 
considered  in  full  later. 

Ransom.  When  used  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  word  has  reference  to  the  price  paid  by  Christ  on  the  cross 
by  which  redemption  was  wrought.  The  ransom  was  paid  to 
God,  not  man  or  Satan,  and  is  an  expression  relating  to  the 
act  of  redemption. 

Reconciliation.  In  human  relations,  this  word  means  to 
restore  harmony  between  the  parties  estranged.  In  its  theologi¬ 
cal  meaning,  reconciliation  refers  to  the  work  of  God  in 
transforming  man’s  position  and  state  so  completely  that  no 
barrier  to  fellowship  with  God  remains.  It  reconciles  man  to 
God  by  elevating  man  to  God’s  level  morally.  It  has  in  view 
man’s  judicial  standing  rather  than  the  state  of  his  conduct. 
The  act  of  reconciliation  is  the  application  of  the  death  of 
Christ  to  the  individual  believer  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
changing  his  status  from  that  of  condemnation  to  complete 
acceptability  to  God.  Further  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  will  be  considered  later. 

Redemption.  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  later  discussion,  the 
work  of  redemption  was  accomplished  by  Christ  in  His  death 
on  the  cross  and  has  in  view  the  payment  of  the  price  de¬ 
manded  by  a  holy  God  for  the  deliverance  of  the  believer  from 
the  bondage  and  burden  of  sin.  In  redemption  the  sinner  is 
set  free  from  his  condemnation  and  slavery  to  sin. 

Remission.  Coming  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  to  send 
back,  this  word  is  used  in  reference  to  a  sending  away  of  sin 
in  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  pardon,  and  relinquishment  of 
punishment  due.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  s3monymous  theologically  to  the  idea  of  forgiveness. 
Some  Greek  words  in  the  New  Testament  are  translated 
“forgiveness”  or  “remission”  interchangeably. 

Righteousness.  Though  used  in  various  senses  in  the  Bible 
and  in  theology,  the  basic  concept  of  this  word  is  that  of 
conforming  to  a  moral  standard.  The  quality  of  being  right 
or  righteous  is  first  of  all  a  relative  attribute  of  God.  Through 
the  death  of  Christ,  righteousness  may  be  imputed  to  the 
believer  giving  a  believer  a  righteous  standing  before  God 
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which  is  described  in  Scripture  as  justification.  The  word  is 
also  used  of  the  limited  righteousness  of  the  natural  man 
which  is  unacceptable  to  God  and  also  in  reference  to  moral 
acts  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  are  recognized  by 
God  as  conforming  to  His  standards.  As  used  in  the  Bible, 
it  is  primarily  in  reference  to  justification  by  faith,  that  is, 
the  imputation  of  righteousness  to  the  believer  in  Christ. 

Sanctification.  In  its  broad  sense,  sanctification  is  the  act 
of  God  setting  apart  someone  or  something  to  holy  use. 
Sanctification  may  be  positional,  i.e.,  a  sanctification  resulting 
from  relation  to  that  which  is  holy,  as  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  fact  that  a  Christian  is  positionally  sanctified  in  Christ. 
Sanctification  may  also  be  experiential  in  the  sense  that  the 
grace  of  God  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  influences  the  life 
of  a  Christian  causing  his  character  and  manner  of  life  to  be 
transformed  to  conform  to  the  divine  pattern.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  which  continues  throughout  life.  Sanctifi¬ 
cation  may  also  be  considered  as  that  which  is  absolute,  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  the  believer  in  heaven.  Positional  sancti¬ 
fication,  i.e.,  the  setting  apart  of  a  believer  to  God’s  holy  use, 
and  the  ultimate  sanctification  of  the  believer  in  heaven  are 
absolute  and  not  subject  to  degree  in  contrast  to  experiential 
sanctification  which  is  relative  and  only  partially  realized  in 
this  life.  In  heaven  absolute  and  relative  aspects  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion  are  brought  to  the  same  infinite  plane  of  perfect  con¬ 
formity  to  the  will  of  God. 

Satisfaction.  Used  as  a  synonym  for  propitiation,  the.  con¬ 
cept  of  satisfaction  is  that  the  moral  requirement  of  God 
has  been  completely  met  by  the  death  of  His  Son  on  behalf 
of  the  believer  and  is  therefore  a  satisfied  or  propitiated  God 
(cf.  definition  of  propitiation). 

Substitution.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  in  the 
sinner’s  place  as  his  substitute  is  represented  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  term  substitution.  An  equivalent  term  is  vicarious  which 
has  reference  to  one  who  serves  as  an  alternate  for  another, 
that  is,  as  his  substitute.  Orthodox  Christianity  has  recognized 
the  doctrine  of  substitution  though  the  word  itself  does  not 
appear  in  the  English  text.  The  concept  of  substitution  is 
plainly  involved  in  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  the  death  of 
Christ  on  behalf  of  the  sinner.  Christ  was  “the  Lamb  of  God, 
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which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  As  a 
substitute  for  sinners,  Christ  died  on  the  cross  accomplishing’ 
the  believer’s  propitiation  to  God  for  the  guilt  of  his  sin  and 
supplying  the  believer’s  lack  of  righteousness  by  His  own  act 
of  doing  the  Father’s  will.  'The  act  of  substitution  makes  it 
possible  for  God  to  justify  the  believer  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  been  represented  in  Christ. 

Theories  of  the  Atonement 

R.  W.  Dale  in  his  famous  work  The  Atonement  cites 
Turretin  as  declaring  that  the  atonement  is  “the  richest  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  Christian  Church”  and  a  pivotal  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Dale  writes :  “Francis  Turretin, — the  greatest 
of  Calvinistic  theologians — in  the  first  of  his  celebrated  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  Satisfaction  offered  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  sins  of  men,  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  as  ‘the  chief  part  of  our  salvation,  the  anchor  of 
Faith,  the  refuge  of  Hope,  the  rule  of  Charity,  the  true 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  richest  treasure 
of  the  Christian  Church.’  ‘So  long,’  he  says,  ‘as  this  doctrine  is 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  Christianity  itself  and  the  peace 
and  blessedness  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger;  but  if  it  is  rejected,  or  in  any  way  impaired, 
the  whole  structure,  of  the  Christian  faith  must  sink  into 
decay  and  ruin.’ 

In  general,  one’s  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  depends  on  whether  he  regards  the  death  of  Christ 
as  primarily  being  concerned  with  the  sinner  and  his  need 
of  righteousness  or  whether  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  demands  of  God’s  justice  which  requires 
punishment  of  sin  in  keeping  with  God’s  moral  government  of 
the  universe.  If  both  of  these  attitudes  toward  the  atonement 
be  considered,  a  number  of  different  views  can  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  church  though  some  of  them,  as  Berkhof 
points  out,  are  theories  of  reconciliation  rather  than  theories 
of  atonement.*  In  order  to  examine  the  wide  divergence  of  the 

'R.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement,  p.  2;  cf.  Francisci  Turretini:  De  Satisfactione 
Christi  Dhputationet,  Geneva,  1667.  Opera,  IV,  1. 

*L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  384.  Cf.  also  Berkhof’s  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  theories  of  the  atonement,  pp.  367-91. 
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theology  of  the  atonement,  a  summary  of  the  various  views 
will  be  considered. 

SubsHtutional  atonement.  This  point  of  view,  variously 
described  as  vicarious  or  penal,  holds  that  the  atonement  is 
objectively  directed  toward  God  and  the  satisfaction  of  His 
holy  character  and  demands  upon  the  sinner.  It  is  vicarious 
in  the  sense  that  Christ  is  the  substitute  who  bears  the  punish¬ 
ment  rightly  due  sinners,  their  guilt  being  imputed  to  Him 
in  such  a  way  that  He  representatively  bore  their  punishment. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  idea  of  sacrifices  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  is  explicitly  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
in  such  passages  as  John  1 :29,  2  Corinthians  5 :21,  Galatians 
3 :13,  Hebrews  9 :28,  and  1  Peter  2 :24.  It  is  further  sustained 
by  the  use  of  such  prepositions  as  peri,  huper,  and  anti,  which 
in  numerous  contexts  sup];)ort  the  idea  of  a  divine  substitute 
for  the  sinner  in  the  person  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  A.  A. 
Strong’s  reference  to  “ethical  atonement”*  which  satisfied 
God’s  holiness  is  similar  to  this  point  of  view  which  is  ex¬ 
pounded  at  some  length  by  Louis  Berkhof.* 

Payment-toSatan  theory.  One  of  the  theories  which  was 
advanced  in  the  early  church  by  Origen  and  taught  by 
Augustine  and  other  early  fathers  was  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  paid  to  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  ransom  to  deliver 
man  from  any  claims  which  Satan  might  have  upon  him.* 
Though  others  besides  Origen  followed  this  teaching  in  the 
early  church,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  church  it 
faded  from  view  and  ceased  to  have  any  substantial  adherents. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  held  only  by  certain  sects. 

Recapitulation  theory.  This  point  of  view  championed  by 
Irenaeus  is  based  on  the  idea  that  Christ  in  His  life  and  death 
recapitulates  all  phases  of  human  life  including  being  made 
sin  in  His  death  on  the  cross.  In  so  doing,  He  does  properly 
what  Adam  failed  to  do.  Irenaeus  also  regarded  the  suffering 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  satisfying  the  divine  justice  of  God, 
but  considered  this  only  one  phase  of  the  total  picture. 

The  commercial  or  satisfaction  theory.  One  of  the  first 

•a.  a.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  750-71. 

^Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  f.  361-83. 

*L.  W.  Grentted,  A  Short  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  pp. 
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well-organized  theories  of  the  atonement  was  offered  by 
Anselm  in  the  eleventh  century  in  his  classic  work,  Cur  Deus 
Homo?  His  teaching  springs  from  the  concept  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  atonement  arises  in  the  fact  that  God’s  honor  has 
been  injured  by  sin.*  God  could  satisfy  His  honor  by  punishing 
the  sinner  or  by  accepting  a  suitable  substitute.  Being  a  God 
of  love  and  mercy,  God  provided  through  His  Son  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  was  required.  Christ  in  His  life  on  earth  perfectly 
kept  the  law  of  God  but,  as  this  was  required  of  Him  in  any 
case,  it  did  not  constitute  a  satisfaction  of  the  honor  of  God 
on  behalf  of  sinners.  Christ  went  further  and  died  on  the 
cross  for  sin  which  He  did  not  need  to  do  for  Himself.  As  this 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  work  of  supererogation,  the  benefits 
of  it  were  applied  to  sinners  who  had  fallen  short  of  attaining 
the  righteousness  of  God.  God’s  honor  was  thus  vindicated 
and  the  sinner  saved  from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Objections  to  this  view  are  principally  that  more  than 
God’s  honor  has  been  violated.  While  Anselm  supported  the 
substitutionary  character  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  falls 
short  of  recognizing  properly  that  a  penalty  was  involved 
and  his  view  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  penance  rather  than  a  true  Biblical  doctrine  of 
propitiating  a  righteous  God. 

The  moral  influence  theory.  This  point  of  view  which  has 
had  much  support  in  modem  liberal  theology  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Abelard’  in  opposition  to  the  commercial  theory  of 
Anselm.  It  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  God  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  require  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  expiation  for  sin, 
but  has  rather  chosen  this  means  to  manifest  His  love  and 
to  show  His  fellowship  with  them  in  their  sufferings.  The 
death  of  Christ  therefore  primarily  demonstrates  the  love  of 
God  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  sinners  to  Himself.  The  death  of 
Christ  does  not  constitute  a  satisfaction  of  divine  law,  but 
rather  demonstrates  the  loving  heart  of  God  which  will  freely 
pardon  sinners. 

Liberal  and  neo-orthodox  theologians  today  adopted  in  one 
form  or  another  the  moral  influence  theory  of  Abelard.  Actual¬ 
ly  no  new  view  of  the  atonement  has  arisen  in  the  twentieth 

*Cf.  George  C.  Folejr,  Ant  elm* t  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  327  pp. 

^Robert  Mackintoth,  Hittorie  Theories  of  Atonement,  pp.  139-48. 
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century,  and  existing  opinions  can  be  found  in  one  or  more 
of  the  classic  theories  which  have  emerged  from  the  past. 
The  general  disposition  outside  of  orthodoxy  itself  has 
been  to  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  something  less  than 
penal  and  not  vicarious  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
rather  that  Christ  in  His  death  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  love  of  God  and,  on  the  other,  reveals  God's 
hatred  of  sin.  Right-wing  liberals  and  neo-orthodox  scholars 
tend  to  support  the  moral  influence  theory  while  left-wing  and 
extreme  liberals  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  little  more  than 
an  example  or  mystical  influence. 

Orthodox  Christianity  has  always  opposed  this  point  of 
view  as  being  quite  insufficient  to  explain  the  many  Scriptures 
which  present  the  point  of  view  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a 
propitiation  of  a  righteous  God  and  that  His  death  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  God  to  justify  a  sinner. 
Though  Christ’s  death  is  a  demonstration  of  the  love  of  God 
and  should  soften  human  hearts,  it  seldom  does  this  apart 
from  a  saving  work  of  God. 

Theory  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Among  the  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  views  of  Anselm  and  Abelard  was  that  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  often  considered  the  norm  for  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  He  countered  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  the 
atonement  by  contending  that  God  was  under  no  necessity  to 
offer  atonement  and  could  have  allowed  men  to  go  unre¬ 
deemed.  He  recognized,  however,  the  historic  fact  that  God 
had  in  Christ  offered  a  satisfaction  for  sin  and  to  some  extent 
went  along  with  Anselm  in  holding  this  sacrifice  sufficient 
and  applicable  to  those  who  were  joined  to  Christ  in  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  and  His  church. 

Theory  of  Duns  Scotus.  The  contribution  of  Duns  Scotus 
to  theories  of  the  atonement  lies  principally  in  the  contention 
that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  atonement  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  God  is  concerned,  and  that  the  demands  for 
an  atonement  for  sin  proceeds  entirely  from  the  will  of  God. 
He  held  that  it  was  God’s  prerogative  to  decide  whether  an 
atonement  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  and,  having  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was.  He  could  have  chosen  an  angel  or  any 
sinless  man  to  have  effected  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  For  him  the 
main  point  was  that  God  had  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
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as  sufficient  whether  it  was  or  not.  The  theory  of  Duns  Scotus 
has  generally  been  considered  quite  inadequate  by  orthodox 
theologians  who  prefer  to  find  a  necessity  for  the  atonement 
in  the  nature  of  God  rather  than  the  will  of  God.  In  modern 
theology  there  have  been  few  if  any  adherents  to  this  position. 

The  example  theory.  As  the  title  of  this  teaching  indicates, 
this  theory  holds  that  Christ  in  His  death  was  merely  our 
example.  Like  the  moral  influence  theory,  it  denies  that  there 
is  any  principle  of  justice  which  needs  to  be  satisfied  in  God 
and  that  therefore  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  necessary  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  but  is  rather  a  means  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion  which  characterized  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  dying  on 
the  cross.  The  origin  of  this  point  of  view  is  usually  traced 
to  the  Socinians  who  are  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
Unitarians.  Like  the  moral  influence  theory,  it  is  actually  a 
denial  of  many  Scriptures  which  teach  to  the  contrary,  and 
is  a  restatement  in  various  form  of  a  number  of  heresies  which 
plagued  the  early  church.  It  was  based  upon  Unitarian  teach¬ 
ings  which  affirm  human  ability  and  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity.  In  its  Unitarian  form  it  also  denied  the 
deity  of  Christ.  Though  it  is  true  that  Christ  in  His  death  was 
our  example  in  many  ways,  this  did  not  constitute  the  efficacy 
of  His  death.  It  provides  no  solid  basis  for  the  salvation  of 
saints  who  died  before  Christ,  nor  does  it  have  in  itself  the 
power  to  redeem  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term.  It  as¬ 
sumes  also  that  Christ  is  an  example  to  those  who  are  still 
unsaved,  whereas  Scripture  makes  very  plain  that  the  example 
of  Christ  is  for  those  who  have  already  been  redeemed  by 
His  death. 

Mystical  experience  theory.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  mysti¬ 
cism  of  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  and  others,  the  teaching  was 
advanced  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  understood  best  as 
exercising  a  mystical  influence  upon  the  sinner.*  Though 
similar  to  some  extent  to  the  moral  influence  theory,  it  is 
considered  more  than  an  ethical  influence,  and  represents  the 
influence  of  Christ  upon  mankind  in  general.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  this  position  did  not  question  that  Christ  Himself 
had  a  sin  nature,  but  they  held  that  through  the  power  of  the 


'Grensted,  op.  cit.,  pp.  329-38. 
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Holy  Spirit  He  gained  victory  over  it  and  in  His  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  sanctification  culminating  in  His  death  became  a  trans¬ 
forming  power  in  mankind. 

Like  other  false  views  of  the  atonement,  the  mystical  ex¬ 
perience  theory  bypasses  many  Scriptures  which  plainly  state 
man's  hopelessly  sinful  estate  and  his  utter  need  of  a  super¬ 
natural  work  of  God  to  relieve  him  of  his  just  punishment  for 
his  sins.  It  does  not  provide  the  divine  grace  and  enablement 
to  lift  him  out  of  his  present  sinful  state  and  bring  him  into 
right  relationship  to  God.  It  involves  a  false  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ  and  usually  denies  His  sinless  perfection.  Like  the 
moral  infiuence  theory,  it  does  not  provide  for  those  who 
lived  in  Old  Testament  times. 

The  governmental  theory  of  Grotiua.  This  point  of  view 
represented  a  compromise  between  the  example  theory  and 
the  orthodox  view  normally  held  by  Protestant  reformers. 
Adherents  trace  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
government  of  God  rather  than  to  an  inexorable  law  of  divine 
justice.  They  argue  that  inasmuch  as  God's  divine  government 
is  the  product  of  His  will.  He  can  alter  it  as  He  wishes,  but 
must  in  the  end  uphold  the  principle  of  the  divine  government. 
Hence,  the  death  of  Christ  was  considered  in  the  form  of  a 
nominal  payment,  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  government 
which  normally  punishes  sin,  but  it  did  not,  according  to 
this  view,  actually  constitute  a  penal  expiation.  Christ  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  law  by  dying,  but  the  actual  penalty  of  this  law 
is  then  set  aside  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  government  has 
been  recognized.  This  interpretation,  which  was  considered 
to  avoid  some  of  the  harsher  doctrines  contained  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  penal  and  substitutionary  atonement,  had  a 
natural  attraction  for  those  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  the  Socinian  position.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Calvinist  Wardlaw*  as  well  as  the  Arminian  Miley,**  and 
had  quite  a  following  in  New  England  theology  in  our  own 
country.  The  principal  objection  to  this  teaching  is  that  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  It  seems  to  make  an  unnecessary  division  between  the 


'Ralph  Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  358-72. 
"John  Miley,  The  Atonement  in  Christ,  351  pp. 
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government  of  God  and  the  nature  of  God  from  which  the 
government  comes. 

The  theory  of  vicarUme  confeeaion.  This  teaching  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  God  would  forgive  man  if  he  could  per¬ 
fectly  repent  of  his  sins  and  confess  them  to  God.  Because 
man  is  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  repentance,  he  is  not 
able  naturally  to  offer  a  true  confession  and  Christ  on  behalf 
of  man  by  His  death  demonstrated  the  awfulness  of  sin  which 
is  accepted  by  God  as  a  completely  adequate  confession.  This 
theory,  like  many  others,  falls  short  of  a  true  and  adequate 
explanation  of  Scriptural  revelation  on  the  death  of  Christ. 
Confession  of  sin  in  itself  is  not  vicarious.  Like  other  views,  it 
does  not  provide  for  a  true  penal  satisfaction  of  the  righteous 
demands  of  God.  In  any  case,  one  man  cannot  confess  or 
repent  for  another,  though  substitution  in  other  cases  may  be 
valid.  This  view  often  attributed  to  McLeod  Campbell  has  not 
attracted  many  modem  adherents  and  is  actually  without  a 
true  Scriptural  foundation.*' 

The  only  point  of  view  which  completely  satisfies  Scrip¬ 
tures  bearing  on  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  substitutional  or 
penal  concept  of  the  atonement  as  embodied  in  numerous 
passages  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  propitiation, 
and  reconciliation.  Christ  in  His  death  fully  satisfied  the 
demands  of  a  righteous  God  for  judgment  upon  sinners  and 
as  their  infinite  sacrifice  provided  a  ground  not  only  for  the 
believer's  forgivness,  but  for  his  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  While  certain  aspects  of  other  theories  can  be  recognized 
as  having  merit,  they  fall  short  of  establishing  the  true  justice 
of  God  in  exacting  the  penalty  of  the  death  of  His  Son.  The 
substitutionary  character  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  further 
borne  out  in  great  doctrines  which  describe  the  substance  of 
His  work  upon  the  cross  such  as  justification,  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  reconciliation.  An  examination  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  revelation  concerning  these  doctrines  will  further  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  concept  of  substitutional  atonement. 


"John  McLeod  Campbell,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  pp.  124-25. 


Paul’s  Ministry  at  Ephesus  — 

A  Devotional  Study 

By  Donald  K.  Campbell 

The  record  of  the  third  missionary  journey  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  all  but  dominated  by  “the  Ephesus  story.”  Paul’s 
ministry  in  that  city  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  the  city  itself  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
from  that  focal  point  throughout  a  wide  area. 

Ephesus  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
Busy  trade  thronged  the  city  because  of  her  geographic  loca¬ 
tion.  Tourists  also  came  to  worship  at  the  fabulous  Temple  of 
Artemis,  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  goddess  of  this  temple  was  Artemis,  or  Diana  as 
the  Romans  called  her.  Attached  to  her  worship  were  gro¬ 
tesquely  vile  practices  making  Ephesus  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
moral  cities  of  its  time.  Sorcerers,  magicians,  exorcists,  and  all 
kinds  of  religious  and  supersitious  fakery  polluted  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  metropolis.  Tradesmen  were  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  desires  of  the  tourists  for  souvenirs  and  made  silver 
shrines  in  the  form  of  models  of  the  temple  to  sell. 

Into  such  a  city  came  the  apostle  and  here  he  remained 
longer  than  at  any  other  place  on  his  missionary  travels.  The 
sacred  historian  has  given  us  a  gripping  account  of  Paul's 
ministry  in  Ephesus  in  Acts  19  and  the  record  is  replete  with 
spiritual  lessons. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Ministry 

Paul’s  initial  activity  in  Ephesus  in  connection  with  the 
twelve  disciples  mentioned  in  the  opening  verses  of  Acts  19 
has  raised  many  questions.  Most  are  resolved,  however,  when 
it  is  seen  that  this  account  in  Acts  19  :l-7  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  ministry  of  Apollos  described  in  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  context.  States  Blaiklock:  “First,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  little  group  at  Ephesus  .  .  .  were  a  relic  of 
Apollos’  immature  ministry  in  the  city.”* 

Luke  paints  a  vivid  portrait  of  Apollos.  He  was  a  man  well- 
gifted  and  well-trained  who  in  the  providence  of  God  came 

'E.  M.  Blaiklock,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  ISS. 
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to  Ephesus  that  his  education  might  be  completed,  for  until 
now,  though  “mighty  in  the  Scripture”  and  “instructed  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,”  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  We 
gather  therefore  that  Apollos  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  His  attendant  ministries.  There  were, 
however,  some  in  Ephesus  who  did  and  it  was  God  who  brought 
them  together,  the  brilliant  and  successful  preacher  and  the 
humble  tentmaker  and  his  wife.  The  problem  and  its  solution 
are  expounded  so  interestingly  by  Alexander  Whyte:  “I  can 
overhear  Aquila  and  Priscilla  on  their  way  home  from  the 
synagogue  Sabbath  after  Sabbath;  or,  rather,  I  can  overhear 
them  after  their  children  are  asleep.  For  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  did  not  discuss  Apollos’  sermons  at 
the  church  door  or  at  the  dinner  table.  ...  All  the  way  home 
from  church  Aquila  talked  to  his  sons  and  daughters  about 
Alexandria  and  her  schools;  about  the  Septuagint;  about 
Apollos’  great  learning  and  great  eioquence;  about  the  work 
that  he  had  laid  out  on  that  sermon;  about  his  noble  style; 
about  his  commanding  manner,  and  about  the  great  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  every  sermon  of  his.  And  then,  when  the 
Sabbath  was  over,  and  they  were  alone,  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
would  open  their  minds  quite  freely  to  one  another  about  the 
young  preacher.  Now  how  would  we  have  done  had  we  been 
in  Aquila’s  and  Priscilla’s  place?  This  is  what  we  would  have 
done.  We  would  have  let  the  whole  congregation  see  what  we 
thought  of  Apollos.  We  would  have  shifted  about  in  our  seat. 
We  would  have  looked  at  the  clock.  We  would  have  held  down 
our  head.  We  would  have  covered  our  eyes  with  our  hands. 
We  would  have  glanced  at  our  neighbors  to  see  how  they  were 
taking  it  all.  We  would  have  smiled  sadly,  so  that  all  might 
see  us.  And  then,  at  the  door — ‘How  did  you  like  him?  Poor 
boy!  He  does  not  know  the  very  A  B  C  of  the  Gospel!’  And 
so  on,  till  it  would  all  have  been  told  to  Apollos,  and  till  we 
had  ruined  our  influence  with  him  and  his  influence  with  us 
and  with  our  children  for  ever.  How  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
managed  it  I  cannot  imagine.  But  manage  it  they  did,  for 
‘they  took  Apollos  unto  them,’  says  the  sacred  writer,  ‘and 
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expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly/  ”* 

But  when  Paul  arrived  in  Ephesus  the  aftereffects  of 
Apollos’  previous  ministry  were  still  in  evidence.  Luke  does 
not  tell  us  the  occasion  for  Paul’s  questioning  of  the  disciples 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  detected  a  lack  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Paul  therefore  asked,  “Did  ye  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  when  ye  believed?”  (ASV).  The  followers  of  John 
the  Baptist  replied,  “Nay,  we  did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  given**  (ASV).  Although  the  word  given 
is  not  in  the  Greek  text  it  is  probably  correctly  supplied  for 
John  said :  “I  indeed  baptize  you  with  the  water  unto  repent¬ 
ance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.”  They  knew  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  promised  but  did  not  know  if  He  had  yet  come,  and  they 
had  not  themselves  received  Him.  The  apostle  considered  this 
as  proof  of  the  lack  of  regeneration,  proclaimed  unto  them 
the  full  doctrine  of  Christ  and  baptized  them  upon  their  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  the  Savior. 

A  study  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  these  two  paragraphs 
must  surely  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ministry  of  the 
servant  of  God  will  be  reproduced  in  the  lives  of  his  followers. 
If  the  minister  has  a  defective  or  deficient  message,  the  people 
will  be  misled.  Morgan  declares:  “As  I  look  at  this  page  I 
learn  that  men  can  only  lift  other  men  to  the  level  to  which 
they  themselves  have  come.  Apollos,  a  Jew,  an  Alexandrian, 
learned,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  fervent  in  spirit,  careful 
in  his  teaching,  bold  in  his  utterance,  could  only  take  the  people 
as  far  as  he  had  come  himself,  not  one  year  beyond  it,  not 
one  foot  above  it.  His  disciples  will  know  only  the  baptism  of 
John.  Paul  came,  and  .  .  .  lifted  these  same  twelve  men  to  the 
higher  level  until  the  cold  and  beautiful  accuracy  of  their 
honest  morality  was  suffused  with  the  passion  and  fire  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Apollos  could  not  bring  them  there 
until  he  himself  had  reached  that  position.  When  Apollos 
came  to  the  fuller  light  and  experience,  he  could  pass  to 
Corinth  and  do  for  Paul  in  Corinth  what  Paul  did  for  him  in 
Ephesus.  If  we  are  preachers  and  teachers  we  can  only  help 
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men  to  the  level  to  which  we  have  come.  The  declaration  is 
full  of  solemnity.”* 

The  Development  of  the  Ministry 

The  thrilling  story  of  evangelization  in  and  about  Ephesus 
is  now  recorded,  but  with  stark  economy  of  words.  The  key 
to  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  (w.  8-20)  is  obviously  in  the 
final  verse,  “So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.” 
Luke  by  the  Holy  Spirit  selects  only  a  few  of  the  significant 
incidents  of  this  three-year  ministry,  but  the  picture  drawn  is 
one  of  triumph  even  in  the  midst  of  great  opposition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Paul’s  ministry  in  Ephesus  is  shown 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  periods.  He  ministered  first  for 
three  months  in  the  synagogue,  “reasoning  and  persuading  as 
to  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God”  (v.  8b,  ASV). 
This  was  perhaps  the  longest  hearing  Paul  received  in  any 
Jewish  sjmagogue. 

The  pattern  of  opposition,  however,  ultimately  appeared 
until  Paul  was  forced  to  “stand  away  from  them”  and  seek 
another  meeting  place.  This  was  “the  school  of  Tyrannus.” 
Ramsay  says:  “We  should  be  glad  to  know  more  about  the 
lecture-room  of  Tyrannus.”*  Some  have  suggested  that  Tyran¬ 
nus  was  a  Jew  who  maintained  a  private  s}nnagogue  or  a  school 
for  teaching  the  law.  Others  believe  it  was  .a  regular  Greek 
school  for  boys  and  still  others  a  lecture  hall  for  teaching 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  or  medicine.*  One  Greek  manuscript, 
the  Codex  Bezae,  adds  that  Paul  taught  in  that  hall  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  hour,  or  from  about  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Ramsay 
concludes  that  this  was  “after  business  hours.”  Work  stopped 
at  11  a.m.  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  did  not  resume  until 
late  afternoon  because  of  the  oppressive  heat.  Paul  no  doubt 
worked  during  morning  and  evening  hours  at  his  trade  and 
then  taught  in  the  midday  hours.  Barclay  states :  “It  shows  us 
two  things — ^the  eagerness  of  Paul  to  teach  and  the  eagerness 
of  Christians  to  learn.  The  only  time  they  had  was  when 
others  rested  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  they  seized  that 
time.”* 

•G.  Campbell  Morgan,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  443-44. 

*W.  M.  Ramiay,  St.  Paul  the  Trweler  and  Roman  Citizen,  p.  270. 

'R.  C.  H.  Lenski,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  788. 

'William  Barclay,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  ISS. 
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It  is,  however,  the  result  of  this  teaching  ministry  that  is 
so  compelling.  Luke  records :  “And  this  continued  by  the  space 
of  two  years ;  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greek."  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  was  totally  evangelized  and  teaching  in  a 
school  was  the  means  of  such  a  remarkable  achievement.  This 
is  encouragement  and  challenge  enough  for  those  called  to  a 
ministry  in  the  field  of  Christian  education.  It  should  be  noted 
well  by  missionary  leaders  also  for  this  was  a  striking  phase 
of  Paul’s  missionary  policy.  We  submit  that  the  local  church 
should  likewise  be  a  place  of  instruction,  a  radiating  center 
from  which  God’s  people  move  to  engage  in  an  evangelistic 
outreach. 

Other  means  were  used  to  forward  the  program  of  evan¬ 
gelization  in  the  strategic  city  of  Ephesus.  An  entire  series 
of  cause  and  effect  relationships  may  be  noted  in  the  passage. 
In  a  place  so  full  of  superstition  and  magic  God  wrought 
special  miracles  to  authenticate  the  gospel  message  (w.  11-12). 
This  in  turn  incited  some  professional  Jewish  exorcists  to  use 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  they  addressed  a  demoniac,  but  the 
possessed  man  drove  them  from  the  house  exposing  the  ex¬ 
orcists  before  the  populace.  The  results  were  striking:  (1) 
a  solemn  fear  fell  upon  the  city;  (2)  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  began  to  be  magnified;  (3)  believers  confessed  their 
participation  in  the  magical  arts  and  publicly  disposed  of  the 
little  papyrus  rolls  that  were  inscribed  with  magical  formulas 
and  symbols.’ 

“So  mightly  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.”  Sweep¬ 
ing  back  over  the  previous  incidents  cited,  the  Holy  Spirit 
gathers  up  into  one  summary  statement  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  gospel  had  come  into  collision 
with  every  form  of  evil.  It  had  triumphed ;  indeed  a  whole  city 
was  subdued  before  it,  and  it  could  at  last  be  said  that  it  had 
prevailed.* 

Is  there  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel  who  does  not  today 
long  to  see  the  Word  of  God  grow  mightily  and  prevail?  While 
it  is  true  that  there  is  not  another  apostle  similarly  gifted  on 

’Lenski,  op.  cit.,  p.  797. 

*J.  M.  Stifler,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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the  scene  now,  we  do  well  to  remember  that  God  has  not 
changed  and  that  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated.  Morgan  challenges :  “We  need  to  ponder  this  story 
carefully  and  find  out  the  secrets  here  revealed ;  to  yield  our¬ 
selves  to  this  spirit  of  God;  to  serve  this  same  Lord  with 
equal  lowliness  of  mind,  and  sincerity,  and  sacrificial  earnest¬ 
ness,  as  did  this  Paul.  Then  the  Word  of  God  today  as  ever, 
will  grow  mightily  and  prevail.”* 

The  Culmination  of  the  Ministry 
The  record  of  Paul’s  ministry  in  Ephesus  hastens  to  con¬ 
clusion.  There  are  several  significant  things  to  be  noted  about 
this  rather  lengthy  section  (vv.  21-41).  None  is  so  important 
however  as  the  corroborating  statement,  from  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel,  concerning  the  effect  of  Paul’s  ministry  “not 
alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia”  (v.  26). 
Demetrius  charged  Paul  in  effect  with  upsetting  the  economic 
life  of  Ephesus  and  all  Asia  and  also  threatening  the  prestige 
of  the  goddess  Artemis.'* 

The  section  is  also  of  interest  for  what  it  reveals  of  the 
organization  of  life  in  these  times.  Ramsay  in  facts  states 
that  this  scene  “is  the  most  instructive  picture  of  society  in 
an  Asian  city  at  this  period  that  has  come  down  to  us.”" 
Further,  the  section  grants  insight  into  the  manner  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  persecution  against  early  Christians  for  the  story 
reveals  how  the  Christian  was  first  at  odds  with  society  and 
then  the  state,  and  that  the  trade  guild  played  a  strong  part 
in  the  first  persecution  of  the  church.'* 

From  a  biographical  point  of  view  the  account  is  fraught 
with  instruction.  The  question  of  motivation  applied  to  the 
central  characters  brings  some  revealing  answers.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow  tradesmen  were  motivated 
by  money.  They  were  worried  about  their  wealth.  “The  most 
sensitive  part  of  civilized  man  is  his  pocket ;  and  it  was  there 
that  opposition  to  Christian  changes  or  reform,  began.”'* 
Vested  interests  when  attacked  still  react  in  the  same  fashion. 

‘Morgan,  op.  cii.,  pp.  456-57. 

“Frank  Stagg,  The  Book  of  Acts,  p.  204. 

“Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 

“Blaiklock,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 

“Ramsay,  loc.  cit. 
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The  town  clerk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  motivated  by  self- 
interest.**  Being  the  highest  elected  official  of  this  free  city 
he  showed  himself  a  man  of  diplomacy  and  ability  in  the 
handling  of  the  crowd.  And  it  was  to  his  own  interest  to  calm 
the  uproar  lest  it  be  construed  by  Rome  as  a  revolution  and 
Ephesus  lose  its  free  status  and  he  his  position.  Paul,  finally, 
was  motivated  only  by  the  gospel  and  was  concern^  for  the 
safety  of  his  friends  who  had  been  captured  by  the  mob. 
Courage  and  selflessness  were  the  hallmarks  of  this  servant 
of  God. 

Conclusion 

When  the  uproar  had  ceased  Paul  knew  that  his  ministry 
was  over  in  Ephesus  and  he  departed  for  Macedonia.  In  the 
hours  of  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  Ephesus,  Paul  had  pur¬ 
posed  to  move  on  to  the  very  world  centers  (v.  21).  Exclaims 
Scroggie:  “What  dreams  he  dreamt!  MACEDONIA,  ACHAIA, 
JERUSALEM,  ROME  1  Truly  neither  Alexander,  nor  Caesar, 
nor  any  hero  of  antiquity  was  a  match  for  this  little  Benjamite 
in  the  magnanimity  of  his  designs.”**  Paul’s  vision  knew  no 
bounds.  The  gospel  had  triumphed  in  Asia,  it  must  reach  the 
world  capital  and  conquer  hearts  there. 

The  “Ephesus  story”  has  been  told,  and  some  of  its  lessons 
marked.  The  challenges,  and  even  the  perils,  of  Ephesus  reach 
down  through  long  centuries  of  history  and  speak  to  God’s 
servants  today.  We  would  do  well  to  ponder  and  thus  to  profit 
from  their  message. 


'^Barclay,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

“W.  Graham  Scroggie,  The  Unfolding  Drama  of  Redemption,  II,  417. 


Roman  Eschatology  and 
Roman  Political  Ambition 

By  J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

Leo  XIII,  in  his  encyclical  letter  entitled  The  Reunion  of 
Christendom,  said,  “We  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  hold 
upon  this  earth,  the  place  of  Almighty  God.”  How  could  an 
individual  make  such  a  claim  for  that  system  of  which  he  is 
the  titular  head? 

There  are  three  systems  competing  for  control  over  men 
today.  First,  there  is  atheistic  Russian  communism  that  has 
been  engulfing  individuals  and  states  in  unprecedented  num¬ 
bers  and  with  unequalled  rapidity,  which  recognizes  only  polit¬ 
ical  power  and  denies  any  authority  other  than  the  state. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  democratic  system,  which,  as  we  enjoy  it 
today  in  our  country,  affirms  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  recognizing  the  validity  of  both  church  and  state,  but 
with  different  spheres  of  authority.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  which  has  as  its  aim  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  earth  to  its  authority.  Its  goal  is  to  bring  every 
individual  into  subjection  to  itself  as  the  sole  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  power  in  the  world.  This  system  believes  that  it  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  unites  both  political  and  religious 
authority  in  one  system  under  one  head  and  consequently  has 
a  God-given  right  to  rule  in  both  political  and  religious  realms. 

Because  of  these  conflicting  ideologies  it  is  necessary  to  see 
the  divine  purpose  in  human  government.  Government  began 
at  the  time  of  creation,  when  God  said  in  Genesis  1:26,  “Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after  our  likeness  and  let  him 
have  dominion.”  This  dominion  was  to  be  exercised  over  the 
earth,  and  over  ever3d;hing  that  was  created  upon  the  earth. 

How  long  man  stayed  in  this  estate  in  which  all  creation 
was  subject  to  the  authority  of  Adam,  and  consequently  to 
the  authority  of  God,  we  do  not  know.  According  to  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  there  was  rebellion  against  the  constituted 
authority  of  God.  The  creature  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Creator  to  rule  in  His  own  creation. 
Man,  by  that  rebellion,  became  a  fallen,  sinful  being  and  under 
the  curse  and  the  wrath  of  God. 
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After  the  flood,  in  which  God  dealt  in  judgment  with  a 
corrupt  civilization,  God  said  to  Noah:  “Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  Ashes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand  are 
they  delivered”  (Gen.  9:1-2).  God  appointed  Noah  as  the  head 
of  a  newly  formed  government.  God  said:  “Whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man”  (Gen.  9:6).  Authority  was  given  to 
human  government  so  that  sinful  men  might  be  controlled  in 
their  wickedness  and  lawlessness. 

The  purpose  for  the  institution  of  human  government  is 
outlined  by  Paul  in  Romans  13.  There,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
most  ruthless,  wicked,  godless  rulers  this  world  has  ever  seen, 
Paul  said,  “He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.”  The 
power  to  maintain  good  and  law  and  order  and  the  authority 
to  punish  the  lawless  and  the  evildoers  should  be  wielded  by 
government.  “He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience 
sake.” 

We  could  add  the  testimony  of  Peter  in  1  Peter  2:14  to 
establish  the  fact  that  God  instituted  human  government  to 
preserve  law  and  order;  to  curb  the  unrighteousness,  rebel¬ 
liousness,  and  lawlessness  of  the  human  heart. 

As  God  continued  the  revelation  of  His  purpose  in  Genesis 
17 :6,  He  said  to  Abraham :  “I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out 
of  thee.”  God  indicated  there  that  it  would  be  His  purpose  to 
centralize  human  government  in  the  hands  of  a  king. 

In  Genesis  49 :9-10,  we  read :  “Judah  is  a  lion’s  whelp :  from 
the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he 
couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion :  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be.”  Shiloh  here  is  none  other  than 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  King  promised  to 
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Abraham,  who  would  bring  the  world  under  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  Himself  so  that  He  should  reign  as  THE  King 
for  God.  This  lawgiver  who  would  reign  was  to  have  divine 
authority  as  a  minister  of  God  in  the  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  the  religious  realm.  Thus  we  find  that  God 
instituted  government,  and  then  made  promises  that  the 
power  was  to  be  placed  in  one  who  would  sit  on  a  throne,  who 
would  reign  as  a  king,  with  the  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
kingdom  coming  from  God  Himself. 

We  read  in  Genesis  14:18:  “And  Melchizedek  king  of 
Salem  brought  forth  bread  and  wine:  and  he  was  the  priest 
of  the  most  high  God.”  Melchizedek  is  interesting  because  he 
is  the  only  man  in  all  the  Word  of  God,  apart  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  united  in  his  person  the  office  of  a  king  and 
a  priest  at  the  same  time.  Melchizedek’s  person  and  his  work 
are  both  explained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  is  God’s 
picture  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  unite  the  office  of 
priest  and  king  in  His  own  Person  and  reign  as  God’s  King- 
Priest. 

God  made  a  promise  in  2  Samuel  7:16  where  He  told 
David  that  one  of  his  sons  who  should  proceed  out  of  his 
bowels  should  reign  upon  his  throne,  and  of  his  kingdom  and 
of  his  house  there  should  be  no  end.  The  king  who  was  to  have 
authority  over  all  the  earth  is  to  come  of  the  line  of  David, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  within  the  nation  Israel.  Here  we  see  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  economy 
of  God.  When  God  raised  up  priests  in  the  nation  Israel,  who 
were  to  exercise  religious  authority,  they  could  come  only 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  family  of  Aaron.  No  Levitical 
priest  could  ever  be  the  king  promised  to  David  because  the 
king  could  only  come  from  the  family  of  David  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  All  through  the  Old  Testament,  while  king  and  priest 
were  to  work  together  in  harmony  and  unity,  yet  they  must 
be  two  separate  individuals  for  in  no  human  being  could  the 
office  of  king  and  priest  unite.  The  political  and  religious 
spheres  were  separated.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  us  His 
statement  of  the  separate  spheres  of  church  and  state.  He 
said,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and 
unto  God,  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  The  Lord  is  recognizing 
these  two  divinely  established  spheres.  The  state  was  to  main- 
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tain  law  and  order  in  this  natural  world.  The  priest  was  to 
bring  God  to  men  as  he  ministered  the  things  of  God  to  them 
and  then  bring  men  to  God  through  the  sacrifice  that  God 
had  ordained. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  Word  of  God  these  basic 
principles  are  seen.  Human  government  was  of  divine  origin, 
ordained  to  preserve  law  and  order  because  of  the  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  human  race.  Human  government  was  to  center 
in  a  king.  God’s  King,  God’s  Vicar,  must  come  from  the  line  of 
David  and  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
promised  a  kingdom.  That  kingdom  was  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  when  He  would  sit  upon  David’s 
throne  and  He  would  reign  upon  this  earth  for  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  the  millennial  reign.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  also  reign  as  a  priest  upon  His  throne.  He  is  the  one  who 
was  once  sacrificed  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  After  his 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  He  was  greeted  by  the  Father,  according  to  Psalm  110, 
with  the  words :  “Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool.  .  .  .  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek.’’  The  Father  was  affirming  to  the  Son  the 
divine  purpose  that  a  Priest  of  God  and  a  Prince  of  God  would 
sit  upon  a  throne,  bringing  righteousness,  peace,  and  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Wrongly  interpreting  the  Word  of  God,  and  making  claims 
and  assumptions  which  no  organization  or  individual  has  any 
right  to  make,  the  Roman  system  claims  that  they  fulfill,  in 
themselves  and  in  the  head  of  their  church,  the  prerogatives 
that  Scripture  says  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Roman 
Church  claims  to  be  the  kingdom  promised  to  Christ,  and  that 
its  head  is  the  promised  world  ruler,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth.  The  Roman  system  is  amillennial  in  its  doctrine.  They 
do  not  acknowledge  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  that 
Jesus  Christ  will  return  to  this  earth  a  second  time,  that  He 
will  set  up  a  government  over  the  earth,  and  that  He  will 
reign  and  rule  as  a  King-Priest.  Their  doctrine  holds  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  on  the  earth  now  and  it  includes  only  those 
who  are  in  the  Roman  system. 

Since  the  Roman  Church  claims  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God 
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on  earth,  the  head  of  the  church  is  the  sole  political  ruler,  who 
has  the  right  to  exercise  governmental  authority  in  that 
kingdom.  The  Roman  system  says  that  they  and  they  alone  are 
THE  church  on  earth  and,  because  they  are  the  only  church, 
the  head  of  the  church  is  also  the  head  of  state.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  head  of  the  Roman  system  is  the  divinely  appointed 
ruler  who  exercises  God’s  power  and  authority  to  reign  over 
this  earth  in  Christ’s  place.  Because  of  their  claim  they  are 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  are  THE  church,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  no  other  power  or  authority  in  the  political 
or  religious  realm  has  any  right  to  exist  at  all.  By  these  two 
basic  concepts,  they  can  claim  full  authority  in  both  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  political  realm.  It  is  their  inevitable  conclusion, 
since  they  are  the  kingdom  and  the  head  of  the  church  is  the 
king,  called  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  that  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment  which  exists  is  a  false  government  and  it  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  any  and  all  means  possible. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  that  all  believers 
are  kings  and  priests  before  God.  Every  believer  stands  be¬ 
fore  God  on  the  same  plane,  with  the  same  prerogatives,  for 
they  are  all  in  Christ.  It  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  found,  nor  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  found, 
nor  that  we  are  authorized  to  call  one  man  father  or  papa  or 
pope.  This  has  been  a  development  that  has  arisen  outside 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  first  inkling  of  any  prominence  given  to  the  church  of 
Rome  over  the  other  churches  was  under  Victor  I,  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  193-202,  who  claimed  pre-eminence  for  Rome  over 
the  other  churches  of  the  Christian  world.  A  debate  was  held 
throughout  the  church  as  to  the  right  date  on  which  to  observe 
Easter.  The  eastern  section  of  the  church  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine  said  that  the  celebration  of  Easter  should  fall  on  the 
date  of  the  Passover  new  moon,  regardless  of  what  day  of 
the  week  it  came.  The  western  church  or  the  Roman  church 
said  Easter  must  always  be  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  never  during  the  week.  In  the  conflict,  Victor  I,  on  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  declared  that  Easter  must 
always  be  observed  on  a  Sunday.  Immediately  there  was  a  re¬ 
bellion  on  the  part  of  Irenaeus  and  others  who  rejected  the 
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right  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  decide  for  the  other  churches. 

Calistus,  Bishop  of  Rome  from  217  to  232,  made  an  edict  in 
which  he  said ;  “He  who  the  Bishop  recognizes  belongs  to  the 
Church.  The  Bishop  is  lord  over  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
Christian  world  by  virtue  of  the  absolute  supremacy  divinely 
bestowed  upon  him.”  This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
bishop  to  legislate  who  will  be  included  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christian  believers. 

Jerome  of  Damascus,  because  of  dissension  between  the 
Christians  in  the  East,  said :  “I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  consult 
the  chair  of  Peter  and  to  turn  to  a  church  whose  faith  has 
been  praised  by  Paul.”  Because  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
applauded  the  faith  of  the  church  at  Rome,  Jerome  felt, 
nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  that  he  had  a  responsibility 
to  look  to  Rome  because  of  what  those  earlier  believers  were. 

Ignatius,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  was  the  first  to 
declare  the  bishop  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  He  did  not  limit 
this  to  the  Vicar  at  Rome,  but  to  all  of  the  bishops.  It  was 
not  until  Cyprian,  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  centuries,  that  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  at  Rome  was 
recognized  over  other  bishops.  It  was  Siricius  in  398  who  first 
used  the  term  papa  or  pope  in  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  it  was  his  companion,  Zozimus,  in  417-18,  who  said  that 
St.  Peter  had  spoken  through  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  It  was  in 
603  that  Ennodus,  secretary  to  Pope  Symmachus,  promulgated 
the  teaching  that  the  Pope  received  personal  sanctity,  inherit¬ 
ing  that  sanctity  from  Peter. 

Thus,  it  was  approximately  five  hundred  years  after  the 
institution  of  the  church  before  anyone  held  that  a  pope  had 
special  sanctity  in  his  office  and  in  his  ministry,  and  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians  recognized  the  position  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  having  any  special  authority,  or  gave  any 
primacy  to  the  church  in  Rome. 

Based  upon  this  concept,  a  second  great  movement,  the 
union  of  church  and  state  under  the  Pope,  can  be  traced. 
Gregory  VII  in  1075  claimed  sovereign  authority  in  political 
affairs  by  holding  that  a  king  was  not  properly  enthroned 
until  he  was  crowned  by  a  pope,  and  that  he  lost  his  throne 
until  the  king  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Students 
of  history  will  remember  the  conflict  between  Henry  IV  and 
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Gregory  VII  as  to  whether  secular  power  was  supreme  in  the 
political  realm  or  whether  the  church  was  supreme  in  that 
realm.  The  victory,  won  by  Gregory  VII,  established  the  su¬ 
preme  power  of  the  church  in  the  political  realm.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  born  and  united  the  church  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  forces  under  one  head. 

In  the  thirteenth  century.  Innocent  III  spoke  of  himself  as, 
“The  Vice-Regent  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  Peter,  below  God, 
above  men,  less  than  God,  more  than  man,  he  judges  all — is 
judged  by  none.”  By  that  decree  Innocent  proclaimed  that  as 
Bishop  of  Rome  he  had  sole  authority  not  only  in  the  religious 
realm  but  over  the  whole  world  that  called  itself  Christian 
wherever  there  was  an  adherent  to  the  Roman  Church.  He 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  absolute  power  in  the 
secular  realm  as  well  as  the  sacred  realm.  Boniface  VIII,  in 
his  official  encyclical,  Unum  Sanctum  Ecclesium,  said,  “Being 
set  above  kings  and  princes  by  a  divine  pre-eminence  of 
power,  we  dispose  of  them  as  we  think  fit.”  Thus,  during  the 
middle  ages,  church  and  state  came  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  system  and  the  kings  received  their  thrones  by 
permission  of  the  Pope. 

Coming  to  a  more  recent  day,  Pius  IX,  in  1864,  in  the 
encyclical  Quanta  Cura,  proclaimed  the  Pope’s  infallibility  in 
all  matters  of  church  and  state  when  he  was  exercising  a 
divine  authority,  ex  cathedra.  He  claimed  “the  right  to  be 
recognized  universally  as  sovereign  in  every  realm  whether 
religious  or  political.”  A  few  years  later,  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1869-70  proclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  a  dogma 
of  the  Roman  Church,  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  absolute 
authority  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  realm.  It  was 
to  support  this  very  thesis  and  to  propagate  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  in  the  religious  and  the  political  realm  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  or  the  Jesuits  was  formed. 

According  to  this  concept  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
has  the  right  to  rule  over  any  nation  that  has  even  one  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  Catholic  system  within  it.  Therefore,  the  Roman 
Church  claims  that  it  and  it  alone  has  the  right  to  direct  in 
religious,  political,  and  civil  affairs  today  because  it  is  THE 
state,  it  is  THE  kingdom,  it  is  THE  church  and  the  head  of 
the  church  and  state  has  this  divinely  given  authority.  The 
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Catholic  theologians  claim  that  Rome  is  a  sovereign  power  and 
they  claim  for  it  three  prerogatives  of  a  political  state :  first, 
legislative  power;  second,  executive  power;  third,  judicial 
power.  This  power  is  absolute. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  on  March  12,  1949,  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  considering  the  appointment  of  Myron  C.  Taylor 
as  personal  representative  to  the  Vatican,  said:  “The  holy 
father  is  not  alone  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholics,  he  is 
also  the  head  of  a  sovereign  state.  Thirty-eight  countries  have 
representatives  at  the  Holy  See.”  The  Catholic  Church,  he  went 
on  to  say,  “is  a  supernatural  institution  with  complete  terri¬ 
torial  jurisdiction  every  where  there  are  Catholics.  The  Vati¬ 
can  State  has  its  own  civil  government,  a  flag,  police  force,  its 
courts,  its  postage  stamps,  currency,  passports,  armed  guards, 
a  diplomatic  corps  with  ambassadors  called  nuncios.  It  per¬ 
forms  all  of  the  activities  of  state.”  The  senior  cardinal  deacon 
who  puts  the  triple-tiered  tiara  on  the  new  Pope’s  head,  makes 
this  pronouncement,  “Receive  the  threefold  crown  of  kings, 
the  ruler  of  the  round  earth  and  here  below,  the  Viceroy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory  forever.” 

Bishop  James  H.  Ryan  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  12,  1940,  “Though  conscious 
of  the  religious  power  of  the  pope,  we  have  chosen  to  remain 
blind  to  the  political  power  of  the  pope,  who  is  king.”  Pope 
Pius  IX,  in  his  Syllabus,  wrote :  “The  church  has  the  power  of 
emplo3dng  force  and  of  exercising  direct  and  indirect  temporal 
power.  In  legal  conflicts  between  both  powers  (civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical)  the  ecclesiastical  law  always  prevails.”  “Kings  and 
princes  are  not  only  not  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  but  are  subordinate  to  the  church  in  litigated  questions 
of  jurisdiction.  The  church  ought  to  be  in  union  with  the  state 
and  the  state  with  the  church.  It  is  necessary  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as  the  only  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship.” 

Writing  in  the  Religious  HeraM,  January  14, 1960,  Reuben 
E.  Alley,  the  editor,  gives  a  word  concerning  the  Catholics’ 
responsibility  to  the  Roman  hierachy.  “Unlike  Protestants, 
the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church  has  authority  over  the 
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political  state  and  that  this  supernational  authority  resides 
in  a  religio-political  institution  that  is  ruled  over  by  a  man 
who  is  infallible.  A  faithful  Catholic  in  the  United  States  must 
give  first  allegiance  to  a  foreign  ruler  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church  from  which  he  receives  salvation.  Since  this  is  so, 
it  is  futile  to  plague  a  Catholic  candidate  on  what  he  would 
do  on  specific  occasions  if  elected  to  office.  Like  Protestant 
candidates,  he  would  act  in  light  of  his  conscience  which,  for 
the  faithful  Catholic,  is  determined  for  him  by  the  Roman 
Hierarchy.  It  is  likewise  futile  to  assume  that  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  are  different.”  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  in  the 
article  on  “The  Authority  of  the  Church,”  says:  “In  the  case 
of  direct  contradiction,  making  it  impossible  for  both  juris¬ 
dictions  to  be  exercised,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  prevails 
and  that  of  the  state  is  excluded.”  Can  there  be  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Rome  claims  absolute  and  supreme  religious 
and  civil  authority? 

On  the  basis  of  their  thesis  that  they  are  the  state,  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  church,  the  way  of  access 
to  God,  it  should  be  very  evident  that  the  Roman  Church 
logically  not  only  can  but  must  demand  that  their  head  be 
recognized  as  head  of  the  church  and  also  the  unrivaled  head 
of  the  state.  They  are  only  being  consistent  with  their  basic 
thesis  when  they  demand  that  every  other  power  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  sphere  should  be  swept  away. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  authoritarianism  of  Rome 
as  a  religious  system  and  the  aspiration  of  Rome  as  a  political 
power  arise  from  their  basic  amillennial  concept  in  which  they 
see  themselves  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  appropriate 
to  themselves  all  the  authority  that  one  day  will  be  manifested 
by  Christ  in  His  millennial  kingdom. 


The  Marrij^e  in  Cana 

By  Carl  Armerding 

“Marriage  is  an  honorable  estate  instituted  by  God  in  the 
time  of  man’s  innocence. ...  It  was  sanctioned  and  adorned  by 
Christ’s  presence  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee;  and  it 
was  likened  by  St.  Paul  to  the  mystical  union  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  His  church.”  How  familiar  these  words 
are  to  those  who  have  the  solemn  privilege  of  performing  a 
Christian  marriage.  Does  Christ’s  presence  really  adorn  many 
of  the  so-called  Christian  marriages  of  today?  Is  He  the 
Guest  of  honor  or  just  one  of  those  who  “received  an  invita¬ 
tion”?  Was  He  consulted  when  plans  were  being  laid  for  the 
founding  of  this  new  home?  If  not,  how  can  such  a  marriage 
be  likened  unto  “the  mystical  union  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  His  church”? 

With  questions  such  as  these  in  mind,  we  turn  again  to 
the  familiar  account  of  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  as 
given  to  us  in  John  2 :  1-11.  The  closing  verses  of  the  previous 
chapter  may  well  serve  as  an  inspired  introduction  to  what  we 
have  here.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  arrangement  is  designed 
and  therefore  significant.  Our  Lord’s  words  to  Nathanael 
clearly  teach  that  there  will  be,  in  a  day  yet  to  come,  a  very 
definite  connection  between  things  on  earth  and  things  in 
heaven.  But  even  here  and  now  those  whose  citizenship  is  in 
heaven  may  anticipate  that  day  by  making  their  married  life 
a  living,  loving  illustration  of  that  union  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  Christ  and  His  church. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  Lord  Jesus  should 
choose  a  humble  home,  in  an  obscure  village,  to  manifest  His 
glory.  But  such  is  His  grace.  And  since  it  is  His  glory  which 
is  manifested  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  not  the 
bridegroom  or  the  bride  nor  the  governor  of  the  feast,  nor 
yet  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  is  prominent  here.  It  is  He  who 
is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  who  is  pre-eminent.  And  that  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  Previous  to  this  our  Lord  had  been 
baptized  of  John  in  Jordan.  After  that  He  was  led  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  But  He 
did  not,  like  John,  remain  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  no  recluse. 
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As  Son  of  man  He  moved  about  among  the  children  of  man 
even  though  they  did  refer  to  Him  as  “a  man  gluttonous  and 
a  winebibber,”  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  In  contrast 
to  the  lonely  Baptist  He  could  refer  to  Himself  as  the  Bride¬ 
groom,  and  His  disciples  as  ‘*the  children  of  the  bridecham- 
ber”  (Luke  5:34). 

It  was  most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  He  should  mark 
the  beginning  of  His  works  of  power  with  a  visit  to  a  wedding 
feast.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  this  might  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  very  thing  He  had  come  to  proclaim.  In  one  of 
His  later  parables  He  said  that  “the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son’* 
(Matt.  22:2).  The  application  of  that  to  Himself  would  come 
out  later.  It  is  through  the  Apostle  Paul  that  we  learn  that 
“Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that 
it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish”  (Eph.  5:25-27).  More¬ 
over,  in  so  doing  He  set  the  pattern  for  every  bridegroom. 
“So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.”  But 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  none  of  those  present  at  that  mar¬ 
riage  in  Cana  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  all 
bridegrooms  was  present  that  day. 

This  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  occurred  on  “the  third 
day.”  From  the  previous  chapter  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
day  when  the  Lord  invited  the  disciples  to  come  and  see  where 
He  dwelt,  and  they  “abode  with  him  that  day;  for  it  was 
about  the  tenth  hour”  (John  1:39).  That  was  really  their  first 
day  with  Him.  Then,  “the  day  following”  He  found  Philip 
and  said  unto  him,  “Follow  me.”  Philip,  in  turn,  found 
Nathanael  whom  the  Lord  described  as  “an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile.” 

But  when  Nathanael  discovered  that  the  Lord  knew  him 
before  Philip  called  him,  he  exclaimed,  “Rabbi,  thou  are  the 
Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.”  In  that  statement 
he  confessed  at  once  the  superiority,  the  deity,  and  the  royalty 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  the  Lord  replied  to  this  by  telling  him 
that  he  would  see  even  greater  things.  With  that  solemn 
affirmation  found  so  often  in  John’s  Gospel  He  prophesied 
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saying:  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  upon  the  Son 
of  man.”  The  fact  that  the  Lord  here  used  the  plural  instead 
of  the  singular  in  addressing  Nathanael  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  prophecy  was  intended  for  others  as  well. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  scene  that  is  presented  to  us  is  the 
marriage  in  Cana  we  may  well  ask.  Is  this  one  of  the  “greater 
things”  referred  to  in  John  1:50?  We  do  know  from  Isaiah 
62:6  that  it  was  said  to  Jerusalem  that  “as  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.” 
That  is  certainly  one  of  the  “greater  things”  still  in  store  for 
that  war-wearied  city.  But  that  awaits  the  day  when  Israel 
will  say :  “Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath 
tom,  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us 
up.  After  two  days  will  he  revive  us ;  in  the  third  day  he  will 
raise  us  up,  and  shall  live  in  His  sight”  (Hos.  6:1-2). 

Intriguing  as  the  prophetic  aspect  of  all  this  is,  we  believe 
that  it  has  a  present  application  as  well.  The  future  of  Israel 
as  a  nation  is  bound  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of 
God’s  Word.  But  nations  are  made  up  of  homes  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  Not  only  was  the  mother  of  Jesus  there,  but  “both 
Jesus  was  called  and  His  disciples,  to  the  marriage.”  Happy 
are  they  who  give  Him  the  place  of  honor  at  their  marriage  so 
that  their  home  may  indeed  be  an  illustration  of  that  union 
which  subsists  between  Him  and  His  church,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  “heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life”  (1  Pet.  3:7).  Such 
a  life  could  well  be  a  continual  spiritual  feast. 

How  sadly  different  is  the  case  of  those  who  ignore  Him 
and  make  money,  sensual  pleasure,  vanity,  or  frivolity  the 
prime  objective  when  setting  up  their  homes!  The  fact  that 
thousands  have  done  just  that  and  have  been  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  seems  to  mean  little  or  nothing  to  them.  Even  worse 
is  the  case  of  those  who  deliberately  choose  the  unequal  yoke 
and  expect,  somehow,  to  make  a  success  of  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  some  Christians  take  more  care  in  choosing  a 
business  partner  than  they  do  in  choosing  a  life  partner.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  think  that  marriage  is  nothing  more  than  a  legal 
contract  requiring  only  the  signatures  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  make  it  binding.  To  others  marriage  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  holy  farce,  or  a  custom,  the  significance 
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of  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  all  of  the  confusion  of  these 
modern  times.  Then,  too,  we  have  met  a  few  who  look  back 
upon  their  wedding  day  as  the  beginning  of  a  bondage  which 
only  death  will  end.  How  different  would  all  of  these  cases 
have  been  had  Jesus  been  invited  to  the  marriage  in  the  first 
place! 

Even  a  desire  for  that  which  is  lovely  is  not  enough  in  a 
matter  as  solemn  as  this.  The  merely  esthetic  is  no  substitute 
for  purity  of  heart.  One’s  home  may  be  furnished  in  the  best 
of  taste,  but  if  the  will  of  those  who  live  there  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God  there  can  be  no  true  joy  there. 
A  truly  happy  home  is  characterized  by  something  more  than 
“peaceful  coexistence.”  It  is  a  place  where  people  live  for 
each  other  as  well  as  tuith  each  other.  Material  things  may  not 
always  be  in  full  supply.  But  it  is  still  true  that  “a  man’s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth”  (Luke  12:15). 

There  was  a  deficiency  in  Cana.  We  read  that  “they  wanted 
(or,  lacked)  wine.”  Indeed,  the  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  Him, 
“They  have  no  wine.”  Deficiencies  may  be  excused  when  men 
are  taken  unawares.  But  such  should  not  have  been  the  case 
here.  They  must  have  known  about  how  many  guests  would 
be  present.  “The  governor  of  the  feast”  should  have  made 
ample  provision  for  all.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  did 
not.  No  explanation  is  given.  There  was  a  deficiency  and  it 
had  to  be  met.  This  deficiency  may  be  typical  of  any  one  of  a 
number  of  deficiencies  that  plague  the  lives  of  so  many  even 
in  times  of  material  prosperity. 

“The  mother  of  Jesus”  did  not  ask  Him  to  meet  the  need. 
She  merely  told  Him  about  it.  She  did  not  tell  Him  what  to 
do,  nor  yet  how  to  do  it.  But  her  remark  evidently  had  implica¬ 
tions  as  we  may  gather  from  our  Lord’s  reply  to  her.  His  hour 
had  not  yet  come.  That  our  Lord  had  more  in  mind  than  the 
present  circumstance  is  no  doubt  true.  But  we  must  not  on 
that  account  deny  its  reference  to  this  circumstance.  In  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  Master  is  teaching  His  own  to 
“trust  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.”  Would  that 
we  always  knew  how  to  do  that!  The  lesson  of  patience  is  not 
easily  learned.  The  costly  mistakes  which  mar  the  lives  of  many 
are  frequently  due  to  impatience.  We  can  no  more  accelerate 
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the  purposes  of  God  than  we  can  speed  up  the  sun  or  the  moon. 
Our  heavenly  Father  is  never  in  a  hurry.  It  is  equally  true  that 
He  is  never  late.  When  His  hour  comes  He  will  act  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  with  power. 

The  Lord's  word  to  Mary  was  not  a  refusal,  it  was  a 
promise.  Mary  evidently  understood  it  that  way.  Therefore  she 
said  to  the  servants,  “Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.” 
She  would  have  them  be  directly  obedient  to  Him  who  knows 
just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  She  does  not  even  offer  to 
pass  on  any  orders  that  He  may  have  to  give.  He  alone  must 
be  in  command.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  for  His  glory, 
and  His  alone.  And  what  Mary  said  to  the  servants  on  that 
occasion  may  well  serve  as  a  motto  for  every  Christian  home : 
“Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.”  Where  lives  are  ordered 
according  to  his  will  and  according  to  His  time  there  is  sure 
to  be  blessing. 

Our  Lord’s  use  of  the  ordinary  to  accomplish  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  is  aptly  illustrated  in  that  which  follows  here.  We 
read :  “And  there  were  set  there  six  waterpots  of  stone,  after 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or 
three  firkins  apiece.”  We  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
there  were  other  vessels  there  as  well.  Just  why  the  Lord 
chose  to  use  these  has  stirred  the  imagination  of  not  a  few 
commentators.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  represent 
hollow  forms  such  as  even  the  best  of  our  religious  ceremonies 
may  become.  Evidently  these  vessels  were  not  in  use  at  the 
time.  But  they  are  about  to  serve  a  purpose  they  have  never 
served  before. 

With  the  voice  of  command,  “Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Fill 
the  waterpots  with  water.”  Those  hollow  forms  must  not 
remain  empty.  We  recall  that  it  was  an  empty  house  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  enemy  to  return  and  take  possession  with 
sevenfold  greater  power  than  before  (Matt.  12:44-45).  Like¬ 
wise,  an  empty  life  is  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  of  our  soul 
to  come  in  and  take  possession.  The  result  is  moral  catas¬ 
trophe.  It  is  the  unoccupied  part  of  one’s  life  which  gives 
room  for  the  devil  to  come  in  and  effect  spiritual  ruin. 

The  divine  preventive  is  so  simple  and  so  effective.  “Fill 
the  waterpots  with  water.”  Since  these  waterpots  had  to  do 
with  purification  it  is  perfectly  in  order  for  us  to  draw  a 
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spiritual  lesson  from  this  detail.  It  is  in  direct  connection 
with  his  instruction  to  husbands  and  wives  that  St.  Paul  tells 
us  that  “Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ; 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word”  (Eph.  5 :26-26).  To  this  agree  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  who  said:  “Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way?  by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy 
word”  (Ps.  119:9).  In  similar  vein  our  Lord  Himself  said: 
“Ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you”  (John  16:3).  From  these  Scriptures  it  is  clear  that 
water  may  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  word  of  God.  By  letting 
that  word  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom  we  shall  experience 
the  joy  of  singing  with  grace  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord  (cf. 
Col.  3:16). 

Completely  obedient  to  the  Lord  the  servants  filled  the 
waterpots  “up  to  the  brim.”  What  next?  “Draw  out  now,  and 
bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.  And  they  bare  it.”  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  miracle  took  place.  As  of  old,  “He  spake, 
and  it  was  done”  (Ps.  33:9).  By  His  transforming  power  that 
which  is  ordinary  becomes  extraordinary;  the  symbol  of 
purification  becomes  the  symbol  of  joy;  the  natural  gives  way 
to  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  that  which  is  mundane  to  that 
which  is  sublime. 

Not  even  the  ruler  of  the  feast  who  presumably  was  a 
judge  of  good  wine  knew  whence  this  was.  It  was  superior  to 
anything  he  had  ever  tried  before.  It  was  entirely  different. 
According  to  universal  custom :  “Every  man  at  the  beginning 
doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then 
that  which  is  worse:  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now.”  And  since  “worse”  is  the  comparative  of  “bad”  we  may 
see  in  this  a  tacit  confession  that  even  to  begin  with  man’s 
best  is  no  good.  How  different  the  “good  wine,”  not  kept,  but 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  And  there  is  no  deteriora¬ 
tion  here.  It  is  the  best,  which  is  superlative. 

Thus  did  the  Lord  Jesus  manifest  His  glory.  No  wonder 
that  “His  disciples  believed  on  him.”  This  beginning  of  mir¬ 
acles,  or  signs,  gave  fresh  meaning  and  impetus  to  their  faith. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  very  purpose  of  all  of  the  signs  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  wrought.  It  was  that  they  might  believe  that 
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Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believinsr  they 
might  have  life  through  His  name  (John  20:31). 

The  young  couple  whose  home  furnished  the  stage  on  which 
the  Lord  manifested  His  glory  are  not  named.  But  what  took 
place  there  was  recorded  for  our  learning  so  that  we,  like 
them,  might  know  the  unspeakable  joy  of  having  Him  as  the 
Guest  of  honor  not  only  on  our  wedding  day,  but  all  the  days 
of  our  lives.  Such  hospitality  will  be  abundantly  rewarded 
both  here  and  hereafter.  The  solemn  privilege  of  making  our 
lives  an  illustration  of  that  union  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  His  church  will  be  exceeded  only  by  the  joy  of 
sharing  His  heavenly  home  forever.  If  such  be  our  hope 
through  His  grace  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hasting 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God. 


The  Churches  and  the  Civil  War 

By  George  W.  Dollar 

This  is  the  centennial  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  one  marked 
by  pageant,  history  volumes,  write-ups,  and  magazine  articles 
colorfully  produced  and  presented.  Recently  a  great  store  in 
a  large  city  ran  a  full-page  advertisement  in  a  city  daily 
inviting  shoppers  to  a  magnificent  display  of  **Liee's  chair, 
Sherman’s  uniform,  Brady’s  photos,  and  the  Fort  Sumter 
diorama.”  But  little  mention  is  made  in  widely  circulated 
articles  and  books  about  the  part  played  by  the  churches  of 
the  nation.  It  was  a  part  so  prominent  as  to  deserve  attention 
and  study. 

In  his  last  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  the  famed 
Carolina  orator,  John  C.  Calhoun,  claimed  that  among  the 
strong  ties  binding  the  sections  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  were  the  spiritual,  and  in  gloomy  but  prophetic 
language  the  statesman  pictured  the  severance  of  the  political 
and  the  legislative  because  the  spiritual  had  already  broken 
(1850).  Indeed,  no  group  took  a  more  prominent  place  in  that 
severance  than  did  the  southern  clergy.  Between  1830  and  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  they  “devoted  themselves  to  producing 
a  religious  justification  of  slavery  based  on  examples  of  Old 
Testament  patriarchs  and  the  oft-repeated  commandment  to 
do  one’s  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  God  had  called 
one.’”  At  the  opening  of  the  war  they  fortified  southern  arms 
with  high-sounding  affirmations  of  Scriptural  undergirdings. 
These  we  shall  note  more  fully  later.  Many  secular  agencies 
agreed  with  the  ministerial  spokesmen;  the  American  Col¬ 
onization  Society  held  that  “you  cannot  abolish  slavery  for 
God  is  pledged  to  sustain  it.’” 

Of  course,  not  all  agreed  with  this  solution.  A  few  voices 
in  the  South  protested.  An  Episcopal  rector.  Rev.  Joseph 
Doddridge,  argued  that  “we  debase  them  to  the  condition  of 
brutes  and  then  use  that  debasement  for  an  argument  for 
perpetuating  their  slavery.”*  Even  a  loyal  son  of  Virginia, 

'E.  S.  Bates,  The  American  Faith,  1940,  pp.  436-37. 

'Ibid.,  p.  437. 

'W.  W.  Jennings,  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
1919,  p.  316. 
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Rev.  Moncure  Conway  complained  that  “general  licentious¬ 
ness  among  the  slaves  ...  is  compelled  by  some  masters  and 
encouraged  by  many.”*  But  by  and  large  the  ministers  of  the 
South  assented  to  the  Carolina  philosophy  of  Calhoun  and 
Professor  Thomas  Cooper  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
which,  in  popular  vein,  amalgamated  predestinarianism, 
states’  rights,  Scott’s  romanticism,  and  a  generous  criticism  of 
everything  connected  with  industrialism. 

The  three  decades  before  1861  were  extremely  active  ones 
in  northern  centers.  Bates  has  argued  that  northern  indigna¬ 
tion  was  “only  a  continuation  of  the  old  Quaker  protest.”*  In¬ 
cluded  with  this  must  be  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Jefferson’s  “natural  rights”  as  well  as  the  fulmination  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  ever  hot  Liberator.  But  as  early 
as  the  years  after  the  Revolutionary  War  leading  churchmen 
had  denounced  the  condition  as  “that  horrid  evil” — a  protest  to 
be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  However, 
by  1830  voices  of  protest  had  died  out  in  the  South.  It  is  true 
that  only  a  few  churchmen  were  friends  of  Garrison  in  his 
rash  explosive  charges,  but  at  the  same  time  respectable 
church  bodies  denounced  the  monstrous  iniquity.*  Historian 
W.  W.  Sweet  makes  the  valid  conclusion  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world  has  this  issue  so  affected  the  churches  as  it  did  in  our 
land.  It  has  caused  its  most  serious  schisms  and  created  some 
of  its  most  painful  problems.’  The  most  effective  agitators  of 
all  were  the  so-called  “Lane  Rebels,”  followers  of  Evangelist 
Charles  G.  Finney,  the  leading  light  being  T.  D.  Weld.  The 
Maine  Baptist  Association  said  in  1836  that  the  set-up  was  the 
most  abominable  of  all  systems  of  iniquity.  Southern  ministers 
could  not  take  kindly  to  such  barbed  attacks  and  they  replied 
with  “some  of  the  ablest  defenses  of  slavery.”*  They  sincerely 
believed  that  it  was  an  unavoidable  evil  but  not  a  sin.  To  them 
servitude  was  a  providential  method  for  the  spiritual  better¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro.  Such  was  the  firm  conviction  of  such 
eminent  pulpiteers  as  James  Thornwell  (Presbyterian),  Rich- 

*W.  E.  DuBois,  Black  Reconstruction,  1935,  p.  44. 

'Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  453. 

*A  careful  study  of  the  powerful  antislavery  forces  in  the  North  is  the 
work  by  Gilbert  H.  Barnes,  The  Anti-Slavery  Impulse,  (1933). 

*W.  W.  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  in  America,  1950,  p.  285. 

'J.  C.  Brauer,  Protestantism  in  America,  p.  172. 
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ard  Furman  (Baptist),  Stephen  Elliot  (Episcopal)  and  J.  O. 
Andrew  (Methodist).  They  argued  in  forcible  language  that 
neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  expressly  condemned  it  and  that 
inequality  was  sanctioned  by  both  Testaments  and  must  be 
expected  in  this  life.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  until 
1830  little  raucous  was  evident  for  the  South  was  not  held 
to  be  morally  responsible.  But  in  short  time  many  voices  in 
the  North  re-echoed  the  need  for  the  erasure  of  this  national 
blotch.  Garrison  himself  was  fired  up  by  a  statement  in  The 
Liberator  renouncing  “all  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  asserting  the  title  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
throne  of  the  world.”*  A  few  years  later  the  paper  openly 
stated  in  its  masthead  that  the  South  had  a  “covenant  with 
death  and  agreement  with  Hell.”  In  such  highly  tense  days  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Baptists  and  Methodists  split  asunder 
in  the  1840’s  and  Presbsrterians  a  few  years  later. 

The  War  Years 

One  of  the  finest  statements  of  southern  aims  and  de¬ 
fenses  is  that  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Confederate  States 
who  met  in  Augusta  on  December  4,  1861,  to  establish  a  new 
assembly.  They  condemned  the  bringing  of  political  questions 
into  the  courts  of  the  church  and  there  discussed  with  rancor 
and  suspicion.  It  looked  for  a  much  higher  development  of 
Presbyterianism  through  separation  than  otherwise.  How  this 
counters  major  ecumenical  arguments  a  hundred  years  later! 
Propagation  or  abolition  of  any  institution  such  as  slavery 
was  to  be  left  to  the  state.  It  was  noted  that  the  Negro  was 
much  better  in  the  South  than  in  his  native  Africa,  so  God 
had  providentially  brought  him  under  southern  wings.  In 
regard  to  human  rights,  this  must  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  capacity  and  culture  of  the  Negro.'*  From  Richmond, 
Virginia,  a  statement  was  issued  by  representatives  of  many 
southern  churches,  regretting  abuses  within  slavery  but  claim¬ 
ing  the  institution  was  compatible  with  Christianity,  pointing 
out  the  sound  integrity  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  the 

•See  The  Liberator,  Oct.  20,  1837. 

'•The  full  text  of  this  succinctly  stated  declaration  may  be  found  in  Peter 
G.  Mode,  Sourcebook  and  Bibliographical  Guide  for  American  Church 
History,  i921,  pp.  607*11. 
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shining  Christian  virtues  of  the  President  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  its  official  leaders,  and  generals." 

But  the  Union  Government  was  not  without  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  religious  bodies  who  rallied  to  its 
cause.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  denounced  the 
whole  southern  withdrawal  as  ‘‘whole  treason,  rebellion,  an¬ 
archy,  fraud  and  violence.”  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  most 
flattering  letter  to  the  Methodists  commending  them  for 
“sending  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any.”  One  might 
reverently  wonder  how  he  figured  statistics  in  prayers.  The 
Ohio  Baptist  Convention  pledged  every  support  to  “rid  the 
country  of  the  accursed  blot.”  All  this  was  answered  by  the 
Presbyterian  champion,  B.  M.  Palmer,  who  held  northern 
arguments  had  arisen  from  forums  and  not  Christian  assem¬ 
blies.  To  him  the  Bible  was  as  silent  on  slavery  as  it  was  on 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  For  the  South  to  defend  itself  was 
to  preserve  the  right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Richard  Furman 
was  equally  vocal  in  seeking  an  “amiable  adjustment”  and  in 
beautiful  and  winsome  language  poured  scorn  on  the  northern 
Christians  for  their  desire  for  “sanguinary  hostilities.”  The 
South  must  arise  to  resist  invasion  but  at  the  same  time  to 
pray  for  the  invaders  that  their  “pitiless  impulses  be 
frustrated.” 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  agency  for  organized  Christian 
work  throughout  the  War  was  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission,  established  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  “promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers.”"  Excesses  of  drinking  and 
venery  were  the  greatest  enemies.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  there  were  over  “60,000  enthetic 
diseases  among  the  garrisons.”  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the 
argument  of  Rhodes  that  “most  of  them  had  religious  nurture 
in  their  boyhood  in  the  home  or  Sunday  School.”"  Many 
churches  supported  the  work  of  the  Commission,  particularly 
in  the  recruiting  of  “voluntary  workers”  or  “delegates”  to 
work  in  the  camps  as  auxiliary  to  government  services  and 
agencies.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Dwight  L.  Moody  who 

"Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  611-15  for  the  full  text 

^'Annah  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Commission,  Most,  p.  107. 

* ‘James  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  United  States  1850-1896,  1920,  p.  260. 
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visited  many  camps,  making  it  a  practice  to  spend  enough 
time  with  each  man  to  tell  him  the  way  of  salvation  and 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  Bible.  Tent  prayer  meetings  were 
promoted.  He  went  to  the  front  after  the  Battles  of  Shiloh, 
Stone  River,  Chattanooga,  and  Richmond.**  In  its  four  years 
of  service  the  Commission  received  and  spent  some  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars.  It  helped  to  meet  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  literature  and  books  and  in  this  worked  co-opera¬ 
tively  with  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  all  over  one-half 
million  copies  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  were  distributed 
free  of  charge.  In  addition  over  eighteen  million  religious 
papers  were  provided,  thirty-nine  million  pages  of  tracts, 
and  over  eight  million  **knapsack  books.**  President  Lincoln 
praised  its  work  as  *‘Christian  and  benevolent  labor.** 

Praiseworthy  was  the  work  of  the  chaplains.  The  War 
Department  called  for  one  chaplain  for  each  regiment  and 
Congress  endorsed  this  procedure.  Later  chaplains  were  as¬ 
signed  to  permanent  hospitals.  Standards  were  at  first  rather 
low  but  soon  raised  by  requiring  ordination,  recognition  by 
an  established  religious  body,  and  recommendations  from  five 
ordained  ministers.  In  all  respect  to  the  churches,  it  should 
be  noted  that  all  groups  filled  their  quotas,  the  Methodists 
alone  supplying  over  five  hundred. 

Religious  morale  was  generally  higher  among  the  Confed¬ 
erate  armies,  due  in  large  part  to  the  background  of  the 
recruits  and  their  revivalistic  upbringing.  Again,  the  shining 
examples  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  were  paramount.  Often 
at  nights  southern  camps  would  ring  with  lusty  h}rmn-sings 
and  the  rousing  melodies  of  gospel  songs.  A  highlight  of  this 
was  the  sweeping  revival  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
during  the  winter  of  1864-66.** 

One  of  the  serious  aggravations  of  church  life  during  the 
war  was  the  policy  of  the  Union*s  War  Department  to  dele¬ 
gate  authority  to  northern  leaders  to  use  buildings  in  the 
South  and  actually  to  interfere  with  regularly  established 
services  if  the  loyalty  of  the  pastors  was  questioned.  Here 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  most  indiscreet  and  only  the 

‘*W.  R.  Moody,  Dvnght  L.  Moody,  1930,  pp.  84-91. 

“For  a  full  account  of  thii  phase,  cf.  J.  W'illiam  Jones,  Christ  in  the  Camp, 
Richmond,  1887. 
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patience  and  understanding  of  Lincoln  prevented  even  worse 
injustices.  As  early  as  1862  Stanton  issued  an  order  calling 
for  large  numbers  of  “northern  missionaries  to  be  sent  South 
to  occupy  Southern  pulpits.”**  These  were,  unfortunately,  the 
forerunners  of  the  carpetbaggers  of  ill  fame.  Union  generals 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  oust  certain  pastors  under  charges 
of  disloyalty.  The  most  notorious  was  that  involving  Dr. 
Samuel  McPheeters  of  St.  Louis  who,  along  with  his  wife, 
was  given  ten  days  to  leave  the  state.  Lincoln  finally  annulled 
the  action.  This  was  only  one  of  several  cases  carried  to  the 
President  who  ordered  that,  unless  the  military  needed  church 
buildings,  no  interference  was  proper  against  the  leaders, 
officers,  or  services  therein.  Many  northern  leaders  did  not 
help  the  situation  by  charging  that  this  would  prevent  them 
from  “preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

Constantly  during  the  first  two  years  Lincoln  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  ministerial  committees  and  associations,  all  anxious 
to  provide  him  with  the  certain  dictates  of  the  divine  will  for 
the  South.  When  General  Fremont  exceeded  his  powers  and 
set  all  the  slaves  free  in  Missouri,  northern  churchmen  howled 
loudly  when  Lincoln  annulled  the  order.  Churchmen  lauded 
Fremont  who  was  known  to  be  notoriously  irreligious  as  well 
as  incompetent.  Lincoln's  confession  to  his  attackers  is  signal. 
“I  desire,”  said  he,  “to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this 
matter.  And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it.”  To  him 
God  willed  the  contest  and  we  should  await  its  outcome  before 
becoming  too  dogmatic  as  to  His  exact  will.  History  has  ex¬ 
alted  Lincoln’s  gravity  and  high  principle  in  this  regard. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  Lincoln  came  to  believe  that  both 
sides  were  under  the  judgments  of  the  Lord.  This  may  have 
been  the  key  to  his  leniency  with  the  South  and  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  vengeance  and  bitterness  of  northern  politicians 
and  even  church  leaders.  Brauer  laments  that  “if  only  more 
of  the  northern  churches  would  have  breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  charity.”*’ 

Many  churches  did  belatedly  help  the  freedmen  by  the 
establishing  of  such  schools  as  Howard  University,  Hampton 
Institute,  and  Fisk  University.  Another  helpful  sign  was  the 

'*Brauer,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
p.  190. 
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rise  of  strong  Negro  churches,  especially  among  the  Baptists 
and  Methodists. 

Careful  observers  of  the  total  scene  testify  to  the  fact  that 
in  both  sections  a  great  deal  of  war  fever  was  whipped  up  and 
all  too  many  Christian  virtues  and  blessings  were  shelved  as 
would  be  expected  in  the  periods  of  hostilities.  One  pastor 
lamented  that  both  pastor  and  people  were  continually  in 
danger  of  having  their  supreme  interests  centered  in  the 
conflict  rather  than  in  their  individual  grace  and  the  winning 
of  the  lost.'* 

**Swect,  op.  cit,  pp.  325-26. 
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spiritual  Knowledge  and  Walking 
Worthily  of  the  Lord 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

Foolish  conflict  still  exists  in  Christian  ranks  over  the 
relative  place  of  theology  and  ethics  in  the  faith.  One  com¬ 
pany  (often  weak  in  theology)  advocates  the  primacy  of 
ethics.  “Give  us  love — ^love  for  one  another — and  we  shall  re¬ 
move  mountains  and  claim  the  world  for  Christ”  is  their 
battle  cry.  Another  company  (frequently  weak  in  ethics) 
rallies  around  the  standard  “Knowledge — ^knowledge  of  the¬ 
ology — is  power,”  thus  preferring  the  credenda  to  the  agenda. 
But  theology  and  ethics  are  allies,  not  enemies.  Love  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  is  not  only  not 
Christian  love,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  soft  and  cheap  sentimental¬ 
ism.  On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  of  theology  apart  from  the 
new  commandment  is  simply  a  hard  and  bitter  intellectualism. 
United,  as  they  are  in  the  New  Testament,  they  provide  the 
Christian  believer  with  the  power  and  the  passion,  the  heart 
of  flame,  to  storm  the  citadels  of  unbelief  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.’ 

The  opening  section  of  Colossians  illustrates  this  very 
nicely.  The  Apostle  Paul  felt  able  to  commend  the  Colossians 
for  their  faith,  love,  and  hope  (1:4-5),  but  this  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  For  the  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  it  was  necessary,  in 
addition,  that  they  be  filled  “with  the  knowledge  of  his  will 
in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding”  (1:9).  If  the  be¬ 
lievers  were  not  strong  in  the  truth,  they  might  fall  prey  to 
the  “enticing  words”  (2:4)  of  the  Colossian  heretics.  The 
Christian,  then,  must  hold  the  truth  in  love  and  love  in  the 
truth. 

“I  cannot  claim  deep  knowledge  of  Bach,”  wrote  Adolf 
Deissmann,  “but  I  can  claim  that  I  have  received  much  from 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on  the  subject,  “Studies 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.” 

'Cf.  Bernard  Ramm,  “It  is  mischievous  to  identify  religion  with  theological 
rectitude;  it  is  equally  mischievous  to  separate  man’s  worship  of  God, 
and  his  ethical  life  from  the  knowledge  of  God”  (Special  Revelation  and 
the  IVord  of  God,  p.  15). 
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him.  When  I  open  the  chapel  door  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  it  is  to  me  as  if  Johann  Sebastian  himself  sat  at  the 
organ.”*  This  may  well  be  true  of  Colossians,  with  its  surg¬ 
ing  rhythm  and  hynm-like  utterances.  And  who,  indeed,  may 
dispute  with  a  Deissmann?  On  the  other  hand,  in  coming  to 
Colossians  do  we  not  also  see,  not  only  a  Bach  at  an  organ, 
but  a  missionary  upon  his  knees,  with  thankful  praise  upon 
his  lips  and  prayerful  concern  upon  his  heart?  At  any  rate, 
to  investigate  the  matter  for  ourselves  we  open  the  chapel 
door. 

I.  DOCTRINAL:  THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  CHRIST 

(1:1—2 :3) 

A.  Introduction  (1:1-14). 

1.  The  salutation  of  Paul  (1:1-2). 

1  Paul,  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  by  God’s 

2  will,  and  Timothy  our  brother,  to  the  saints  in 
Colosse,  faithful*  brethren  in  Christ.* 

Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father.* 

In  general,  the  New  Testament  letters  begin  like  the  secu¬ 
lar  letters  of  the  time.  The  formula  used  frequently  was,  “A  to 
B,  greetings”  (cf.  Acts  23:26;  16:23-29).  There  are,  however, 
some  significant  differences.  In  the  first  place,  the  Christian 
salutations  direct  the  readers’  thought  immediately  to  the 
work  of  God  in  behalf  of  men  (cf.  Col.  1:1-2).  In  the  second 
place,  the  salutations  frequently  prepare  for  the  letter  by 
allusion  to  its  major  themes  (cf.  Rom.  1:1;  1  Cor.  1:2).  The 
differences  appear  clearly  in  Paul’s  opening  words  to  the 
Colossians.* 

*  Adolf  Deissmann,  Paul:  A  Study  in  Social  and  Reliyious  History,  p.  107. 

*Faithful,  not  believing,  since  the  latter  would  add  nothing  to  in  Christ 
(cf.  Charles  Masson,  L’  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Colossiens,  p.  89). 

*Or,  to  the  consecrated  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  in  Colosse, 
if  hagiois  (AV,  “saints”)  is  an  adjective. 

'Important  manuscripts  (K  A  C  I  G  and  others,  the  Byzantine  text,  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Clementine  Vulgate)  add  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
AV).  While  the  external  evidence  favors  the  omission  of  the  words, 
the  internal  evidence  is  even  more  decisive.  Paul  usually  adds  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ  in  the  greetings  formula  (but  cf.  1  Thess.  1:1),  and  ap¬ 
parently  scribes  were  moved  to  add  a  reference  here.  The  shorter  read¬ 
ing,  then,  more  easily  explains  the  origin  of  the  longer.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  the  reading  of  P'*,  but  unfortunately  the  leaf 
of  the  codex  is  mutilated  at  this  poiht. 

*For  further  information  on  secular  greetings  formulae  see  C.  F.  D.  Moule, 
The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle^  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  pp. 
153-55,  and  Adolf  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  pp.  146-251. 
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The  authors.  Paul  associates  young  Timothy  with  himself 
in  the  salutation,  but  the  accompanying  designations  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  men  with  crystal  clarity.  Timothy  is  a  Christian 
brother,’  but  Paul  is  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus.  Paul’s  descrij)- 
tion  of  himself  as  apostolos  Christou  lesou  (AV,  “an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ”)  is  rooted  in  his  arresting  encounter  with 
the  risen  Messiah.  The  marks  of  the  Damascus  Road  experi¬ 
ence  are  impressed  indelibly  upon  his  apostolic  and  theological 
consciousness.’  The  Greek  verb  apostellein,  meaning  to  send 
away  or  out,*  generally  has  also  the  sense  of  special  purpose 
or  commission  (in  the  Cynico-Stoic  world  it  was  often  a  divine 
commission),  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  sending  as  such.'* 
Furthermore,  in  the  Septuagint  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the 
sender  rather  than  on  the  ones  sent.  Christ’s  apostle,  not  the 
church’s,  sent  forth  from  Him  on  special  divine  assignment, 
is  the  thought,  a  thought  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  already 
expressed  in  His  high  priestly  prayer  regarding  the  Eleven, 
“As  thou  hast  sent  {apesteilas,  same  root  as  that  of  apostle) 
me  into  the  world,  I  too  have  sent  (apesteila)  them  into  the 
world”  (John  17:18).  The  Pauline  concept  was  captured 
beautifully  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers : 

“Christ  the  Son  of  God  hath  sent  me 
Through  the  midnight  lands; 

Mine  the  mighty  ordination 
Of  the  pierced  hands.” 

The  divine  initiative  and  instrumentality  in  Paul’s  call  to  the 
apostolate  are  emphasized  specifically  in  the  phrase  dia  thele- 
matos  Theou  (AV,  “by  the  will  of  God”).  One  hears  much 
today  of  “deciding  for  Christ”  (the  words  decide  and  decision 
are  not  found  in  the  AV  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
concept  is  not  a  New  Testament  one).  Paul,  however,  recog- 

’The  expression  ho  adelphos  (AV,  “our  brother”)  is  literally  the  brother. 
The  article  may  be  used  to  mark  Timothy  out  as  the  well-known  brother 
(cf.  1  Cor.  1 :2). 

*Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf,  “dblOOteXXo)  (jreu^to),  ^IouioOTeXXo). 
djl6<JToXoi;,  \i«\j8aJl6oTolog,  djtOOTolf|,”  Theologisches  Worterbuch  xum 
Neuen  Testament,  I,  439  (English  translation  in  Bible  Key  Words,  II,  ed. 
by  J.  R.  Coates  and  H.  P.  Kingdon).  Further  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  Moule,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1S5-59. 

•William  F.  Arndt  and  F.  Wilbur  Gingrich,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature,  p.  98. 

*®Rengstorf,  op.  cit.,  I,  397-98. 
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nized  that  ultimately  he  did  not  choose  his  career.  Behind  his 
decision  was  the  prior  decision  of  God  in  Christ.  Hence,  when 
he  went  forth,  he  went  forth  as  Christ’s  ambassador,  laboring 
under  no  human  banner.  “Paul,”  said  A.  T.  Robertson  tersely, 
“laid  no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority.”” 

The  addressees.  The  Colossians  are  called  hagiois  (AV, 
“saints”),  a  word  which  has  primarily  the  sense  of  dedication 
to  God.”  It,  therefore,  emphasizes  spiritual  position  rather 
than  spiritual  condition.  All  Christians  are  saints  due  to  their 
position  in  Christ,  not  to  innate  purity  of  ecclesiastical  canoni¬ 
zation  (cf.  1  Cor.  1:2  with  3:1-4). 

The  two  phrases,  in  Colosse  (AV,  “at  CJolosse”)  and  in 
Christ,  point  to  the  two  spheres  of  life  of  the  Colossians,  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly.  All  believers  live  in  Christ  and  in 
their  local  place  of  residence,  being  in  the  world,  although  not 
of  the  world  (cf.  John  16:33;  17 :11, 14).  Utter  secularism  (in 
Colosse  only)  or  complete  monasticism  (in  Christ)  are  not  the 
only  alternatives. 

2.  The  thanksgiving  of  Paul  (1:3-8). 

3  We  give  thanks  to  God,  the  Father  of  our 

4  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,”  because 
we  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  you  have  towards  all  the  saints, 

5  on  account  of  the  hope  stored  up  for  you  in  the 
heavens,  that  hope  of  which  you  heard  before  in 

6  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  has 
come  to  you,  just  as  it  also  is  in  all  the  world,” 
bearing  fruit  and  increasing  also  in  you,  from 
the  day  you  heard  and  recognized  the  grace  of  God 


“Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Paul  and  the  Intellectuals,  p.  25. 

“Arndt  and  Gingrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  The  verb  hagiazo  means  to  set  apart. 
That  personal  holiness  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  root  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  prostitutes  attached  to  certain  heathen  temples  were 
called  holy,  or  hagia.  John  17 :19  further  confirms  this  (“sanctify  myself” 
must  mean  dedicate  myself,  for  He  was  always  holy).  But,  of  course, 
separation  unto  God  should  lead  to  sanctity  of  life. 

“Construing  pantote  peri  human  (AV,  “always  for  you”)  with  proseucho- 
menoi  (AV,  “praying”)  rather  than  with  eucharistoumen  (AV,  “we  give 
thanks”). 

“Punctuating  with  a  comma  (Tischendorf)  to  avoid  the  strange  alternative, 
“as  also  in  all  the  world  it  is  bearing  fruit  and  increasing,  as  also  in 
you.”  Cf.  T.  K.  Abbott,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the  Colossians,  pp.  197*98.  Most  com¬ 
mentators,  however,  prefer  the  periphrastic  construction. 
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7  in  truth;  as  you  learned  from  Epaphras,  our  be¬ 
loved  fellow-servant,  who  is  a  faithful  minister 

8  of  Christ  on  our  behalf,'*  who  also  informed 
us  of  your  love  in  the  Spirit." 

The  reasons  for  thanksgiving  (vv.  3-6).  With  the  exception 
of  Galatians,  all  of  Paul’s  letters  to  churches  begin  with  a 
thanksgiving.  Pagan  letters,  too,  usually  began  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  reader.  Hearing  of  the  good 
news  from  the  Lycus  Valley,  the  authors  did  not  congratulate 
themselves,  but  both  lifted  their  voices  to  the  Father  and  gave 
Him  thanks  for  His  work  there.  The  thanksgiving  is  a  three¬ 
fold  one. 

(1)  Paul  and  Timothy  first  give  thanks  for  the  Colossians’ 
faith,  turning  attention  to  the  past  (v.  4).  Since  life  begins 
with  faith  in  Christ,"  this  is  proper.  A  depositor’s  money  is 
not  safe  in  proportion  to  the  depositor’s  faith  in  the  bank  in 
which  the  money  is  deposited.  It  is  safe  in  proportion  to  the 
bank’s  solvency.  So,  the  Christian  is  not  a  Christian  because 
he  possesses  faith,  but  because  he  possesses  faith  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  simply  faith  that  matters;  it  is  faith  and  its  object. 

(2)  Secondly,  they  give  thanks  for  the  Colossians’  love 
for  one  another,  thereby  laying  stress  on  the  present  (v.  4). 
This  was  incontestable  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  new  life  (cf. 
1  John  3:14).  Love  follows  faith,  because  faith  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  Christ  before  love  for  the  brethren  can  follow  (cf. 
1  John  3:23).  The  new  life  is  love’s  dynamic. 

(3)  Finally,  the  emphasis  is  directed  towards  the  future, 
and  hope,  the  third  member  of  the  Christian  triad,  is  men- 

**Manu9cript8  C  K  L  0142  pm  lat  sy  and  other  versions  have  huper  human 
(AV,  “for  you”),  but  P**  RABDGHIM  1739  and  others  have 
huper  hem6n  {for  us).  The  decision  is  difficult  due  to  constant  confusion 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  letter  between  the  first  and  second  person  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  presence  of  hemon  in  v.  7  and  human  in  v.  8  (cf.  vv.  3,  9), 
and  both  readings  give  good  sense.  The  external  evidence  for  huper 
hemon  is  slightly  superior,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  the  reading  which 
best  explains  the  origin  of  the  other.  So,  in  spite  of  the  acute  observa¬ 
tions  of  Masson  {op.  cit.,  p.  92),  on  our  behalf,  or  huper  himon,  is  pref¬ 
erable.  One  can  more  easily  see  why  this  was  altered  to  on  your  behalf 
than  vice  versa.  Was  the  alteration  made  to  conform  also  with  the 
huper  human  of  4:12? 

^*Spirit  is  capitalized  here,  for  it  seems  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  so,  it  is  the  only  reference  in  Colossians. 

(AV,  “in”)  probably  indicates  simply  the  sphere  of  their  faith.  Cf. 
C.  F.  D.  Moule,  An  Idiom-Book  of  New  Testament  Greek,  p.  81. 
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tioned  (v.  6).  The  Colossians'  love  for  one  another  is  based 
upon  their  common  hope,  which  has  drawn  them  into  deeper 
kinship.**  The  apostle  is  too  wise  to  attempt  a  definition  of 
their  hope  (cf.  1  Pet.  1:4),  but  he  does  remind  them  that  they 
heard  of  it  in  the  gospel  before  they  began  to  listen  to  the 
false  teaching  prevalent  in  Colosse.**  The  last  phrase  of  verse 
five  sets  forth  the  essential  nature  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the 
true  word  from  God.  Ultimate  truth  is  not  found  in  the 
sciences,  or  philosophy  (such  as  had  now  penetrated  Colosse). 
The  truth  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  truth  able  to  span  the  grave 
and  reveal  the  hope  which  lies  beyond  it.** 

The  source  of  the  thanksgiving  (w.  6-8).  The  Pauline 
thanksgiving  is  linked  finally  to  the  universally  fruitful  good 
news.  This  fruitfulness,  wherever  it  goes,  proclaims  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  gospel  over  all  ethnic  religions.  The  present  parti¬ 
ciple  aiLxanomenon  (the  AV  omits,  following  weaker  manu¬ 
script  testimony)  probably  refers  to  the  continuing  outer 
growth,  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  while  the  participle  karpo- 
phoroumenon  (AV,  “bringeth  forth  fruit”),  also  a  present, 
refers  to  the  innner  growth,  the  innate  energy  of  the  message. 
He  who  receives  this  truth  must  of  necessity,  then,  become  a 
fruit-bearer  also  (cf.  1  Thess.  2:13).  “Since  the  day  you 
heard  of  it”  reminds  them  that  growth  began  with  reception 
of  the  gospel,  independent  of  later  human  additions  (suggested 
by  the  heretics).** 

The  final  verses  of  this  section  (w.  7-8),  introduced  by 
kathos  (AV,  “as”),  set  the  seal  of  apostolic  approval  upon  the 
ministry  of  Epaphras,  their  representative,  to  give  the  as¬ 
sembly  further  assurance  with  regard  to  the  source  of  their 
spiritual  life. 

3.  The  supplication  of  Paul  (1:9-14). 

’*The  Jia  (AV,  “for”)  beginning  v.  5  may  be  related  to  the  preceding 
words  in  several  ways  (cf.  John  Eadie,  A  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  pp.  7*9;  Moule,  The 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  pp.  49-50;  Abbott,  op.  cit,, 
pp.  195-96).  It  may  be  taken  with  eucharistoumen  (v.  3),  in  which  case 
the  apostle  gives  thanks  on  account  of  the  hope.  If  taken  with  pistin 
(v.  4),  then  faith  would  be  based  on  hope.  If  referred  to  agapin,  love  is 
based  on  hope.  Perhaps  the  last  is  best,  being  favored  by  word  position. 

'*Cf.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Saint  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
p.  132. 

**Cf.  Eadie,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

•‘Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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9  For  this  reason  we  also,  from  the  day  we 
heard  it,  cease  not  to  pray  and  ask  in  your  behalf, 
that  you  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his 

10  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,  so 
that  you  may  walk  worthily  of  the  Lord  unto  all 
pleasing,  bearing  fruit  in  every  good  work,  and 

11  increasing  in**  the  knowledge  of  God,  being 
strengthened  with  all  power  according  to  the  might 
of  his  glory  unto  all  endurance  and  longsuffering 

12  with  joy,**  giving  thanks  to  the  Father,  who  has 
qualified**  you**  for  sharing  in  the  inheritance  of 

13  the  saints  in  light;  who  rescued  us  from  the 
authority  of  darkness  and  translated  us  into  the 

14  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  his  love ;  in  whom  we  have 
our  redemption,**  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 

Christians  frequently  ask,  “How  shall  I  pray,  and  for 
what  shall  I  pray?”  The  Pauline  prayers  are  reliable  guides. 
They  were  brief  and  explicit,  directed  to  the  needs  at  hand. 
He  did  not  “pray  all  around  the  world”  before  coming  to  the 
point.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  about  Billy  Nicholson, 
the  famous  Irish  evangelist.  In  a  large  meeting  he  called 
upon  a  brother  to  pray  who  was  noted  for  mentioning  all  the 
missionaries  he  knew  in  every  one  of  his  public  prayers. 
“Brother  So-and-So,”  said  Billy,  “will  you  please  lead  us  in 
prayer,  but  keep  it  in  County  Donegal !” 

**Or,  by  the  knowledge  of  God. 

**The  phrase  meta  charas  (AV,  “with  joyfulness”)  my  be  taken  with  the 
following  participle  eucharistountes  (v.  12;  AV,  “giving  thanks”).  The 
Greek  manuscripts,  normally  having  no  marks  of  punctuation,  of  course, 
permit  either  punctuation. 

*‘For  hikanosanti  (AV,  “made  meet”)  a  few  manuscripts  (D*  G  33  fc  and 
the  Old  Latin  witnesses)  have  kalesanti  (called).  The  two  participles  with 
the  article  preceding  would  look  quite  similar  in  uncial  script.  A  scribe, 
accustomed  to  the  more  familiar  verb  kaleo,  to  call,  might  easily  confuse 
it  here  with  hikanoo.  Codex  Vaticanus  interestingly  conflates  the  two 
readings,  having  kalesanti  kai  hikanosanti  (called  and  qualified). 

K  and  a  number  of  other  manuscripts  have  humas,  while  the  Byzantine 
text,  plus  A  C  D  G  and  many  others  have  himas.  The  himas  may  be 
due  to  a  scribal  anticipation  of  or  harmonization  with  the  following 
himas  (v.  8),  or  possibly  a  desire  to  generalize  the  statement  (cf.  Abbott, 
op.  cit.,  p.  206).  If  so,  humas  is  the  genuine  reading,  but  certainty  is 
impossible  here. 

'*The  AV  has  “redemption  through  his  blood,"  following  the  text  of  a  large 
number  of  minuscule  manuscripts,  which  have  dia  haimatos  autou  after 
afiolutrosin.  It  is  clearly  a  harmonistic  change  taken  from  Eph.  1 :7, 
where  the  words  are  genuine. 
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The  Colossian  heretics  were  offering  the  church  a  false 
knowledge,  one  that  was  definitely  not  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  To  meet  this  Paul  prays  for  a  full  or  more  penetrating 
knowledge  of  God’s  will  on  their  part,  and  in  his  prayer  he 
uses  the  figure  of  a  tree  to  delineate  his  desire  for  them  (cf. 
w.  6,  10).  The  figure  is  an  apt  one,  of  course,  and  calls  to 
mind  the  Psalmist’s  picture  of  the  man  of  the  Word:  “And 
he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season  .  .  .”  (Ps.  1:3).  Nour¬ 
ished  by  the  “word  of  truth’’  the  Colossians  are  to  become 
“trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord.” 

The  root:  knowledge  (v.  9).  The  dui  touto  (AV,  “for  this 
cause”)  links  w.  9-14  with  w.  3-8,  and  specifically  the  report 
regarding  their  original  reception  of  the  Word  (v.  4,  akov^ 
santes;  AV,  “since  we  heard”)  and  the  continuing  success 
(v.  6).*’  The  news  led  to  prayer.  The  hina  clause  (AV,  “that”) 
gives  the  content  of  the  prayer,**  a  deeper  knowledge  of  God’s 
will.  The  true  antidote  to  heresy  is  always  a  deeper  and  richer 
knowledge  of  the  truth  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  The  word 
epignosin  signifies  either  full  knowledge  (intensive  epi)  or 
more  precise  knowledge  (directive  epi).**  Regardless  of  the 
exact  significance  here,  the  apostle’s  prayer  is  for  more 
knowledge  and,  since  gnosis  was  a  favorite  term  in  the  gnostic 
philosophies,  he  must  have  had  them  in  mind  when  he  used  it. 
But  Paul  is  interested  in  the  knowledge  of  God*s  will.  The 
effective  aroist  plerothete  (AV,  “be  filled”)  suggests  that  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  limit.  The  word 
thelematos  (AV,  “will”)  refers  to  both  belief  and  practice, 
the  complete  rule  of  faith  and  works  (cf.  4:12;  Acts  22:14; 
Rom.  12:2).*®  The  prepositional  phrase  further  qualifies  the 
knowledge.  It  must  be  spiritual  (emphatic  pneumatikei  in  the 
Greek  text)  knowledge,  that  is,  a  knowledge  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  from  gnostic  Judaizers. 

The  trunk:  a  worthy  walk  (v.  10a).  The  infinitive  peri- 

*^Cf.  Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  201;  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

^'Substantival  use  of  the  conjunction. 

"See  the  discussions  of  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  136,  and  J.  Armitage  Robinson, 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  pp.  248  ff. 

"Abbott  (op.  cit.,  p.  201)  feels  conduct  is  the  main  point  of  emphasis. 
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patesi  (AV,  “might  walk”)  introduces  a  result  clause.**  The 
knowledge  should  issue  in  a  walk  that  pleases  God.  Here 
again  is  that  necessary  union  of  theology  and  ethics.  “Worthily 
of  the  Lord”  is  really  an  impossible  standard.  But  Paul  is  fond 
of  stressing  the  relevance  of  the  impossible.  A  walk  worthy  of 
the  Lord  would  be  worthy  of  His  person  and  His  work  for  us. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  a  profound  knowledge  of  Him, 
and  we  are  brought  once  more  to  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  believer’s  life.  Areskeian  (AV, 
“pleasing”)  often  has  the  sense  of  obsequiousness,  that  cring¬ 
ing,  subservient  attitude  which  one  has  who  would  do  any¬ 
thing  to  please  a  benefactor,  something  like  the  attitude  of 
the  modem  “yes-man.”  Before  God,  however,  this  is  not  an 
understandable  attitude,  to  say  the  least.  The  word,  therefore, 
has  its  good  sense  here,  pleasing.*'  One  might  render  the 
phrase  unto  every  anticipation  of  His  will,  an  appropriate  aim 
for  all  believers. 

The  branches:  works  (w.  lOb-14).  The  four  present  parti¬ 
ciples  that  follow  agree  with  the  subject  (understood)  of  the 
infinitive  peripatesai."  They,  therefore,  further  define  the 
walk  that  pleases  God  by  giving  its  details. 

(1)  The  first  participle,  karpophorountes  (v.  10b;  AV, 
“being  fruitful”),  is  very  interesting.  The  present  tense  indi¬ 
cates  that  fruit-bearing  for  believers  is  to  be  a  continuous 
thing.  The  active  voice  (the  middle  was  used  in  verse  6  where 
the  verb  occurred  previously)  may  point  to  external  diffusion,** 
or  it  may  simply  direct  attention  away  from  the  inherent 
energy  of  the  fruit-bearing  instrument,  the  Christian.  When 
the  gospel  is  in  view,  emphasis  upon  the  inherent  energy  in 
the  Word  is  proper,  but  it  is  hardly  proper  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  frail,  mortal  man.  The  figure  of  fruit-bearing  itself 
directs  attention  to  the  life  within,  since  the  tree  bears  fruit 
by  the  life  within  it.  We  meet  once  again  the  New  Testament’s 

*'Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  203;  Ellicott  disagrees,  feeling  it  expresses  purpose  (cf. 
Charles  J.  Ellicott,  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Colos- 
sians,  p.  126). 

**Henry  George  Liddell  and  Robert  Scott,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  pp. 
237-38;  cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  224. 

“Abbott,  loc.  cit. 

**Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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great  concept  of  union  with  Christ,  who  is  our  life  within  and 
produces  fruit  through  His  own. 

En  panti  ergo  agatho  (AV,  “in  every  good  work”)  marks 
this  tree  out  as  an  unusual  one.  Most  trees  produce  after  their 
kind,  but  this  one  is  omniferous,  bearing  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Spirit's  fruit  (cf.  Gal.  5:22-23). 

(2)  The  second  participle,  auxanomenoi  (v.  10b;  AV,  “in¬ 
creasing”),  refers  to  the  outward  dissemination  of  the  truth. 
The  greatest  thing  that  one  man  can  do  for  another  man  is 
that  which  Andrew  did  for  Peter — “he  brought  him  to  Jesus” 
(John  1:42).  And  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  life  lived  in 
communion  with  the  indwelling  Christ.** 

(3)  The  third  participle,  dunamoumenoi  (v.  11;  AV, 
“strengthened”),  refers  to  the  habitual  impartation  of  (]k)d’s 
strength  (cf.  Phil.  4:13;  2  Tim.  2:1).  Paul’s  prayers  contain  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  power,  because  stupendous  power  is  needed 
to  tranform  sinners  into  saints  who  live  saintly.  The  aim  of 
the  strengthening  in  this  instance,  endurance,  is  somewhat 
surprising.  But,  generally  speaking,  more  power  is  needed 
for  patient  endurance  than  for  pulpit-pounding!  The  final 
phrase  is  also  important.  The  endurance  and  longsuffering  of 
some  saints  is  a  kind  of  sour  resignation  to  God’s  will,  their 
patience  sticking  out  all  over  them.  In  reality,  exultation,  not 
resignation,  is  the  fitting  companion  of  these  virtues  (cf.  Phil. 
1:29). 

(4)  The  fourth  participle,  eucharistountes  (v.  12;  AV, 
“giving  thanks”)  is  co-ordinate  with  the  three  preceding  and 
completes  the  description  of  the  details  of  the  worthy  walk. 
The  thanksgiving  is  related  to  several  of  the  mighty  acts  of 
God,  and  these  make  up  the  subject  matter  of  it. 

The  first  cause  for  thankful  gratitude  is  the  inheritance 
for  which  the  Father  has  qualified  believers.  The  aorist  parti¬ 
ciple,  hikanosanti  (AV,  “made  meet”),  does  not  mean  to  make 
deserving.  To  the  claim  of  merit  Paul  would  have  replied 
sharply,  “For  these  things,  who  is  sufficient  {hikano8)T* 
(2  Cor.  2:16).  It  rather  means  “to  make  sufficient,  qualify 

**The  exact  force  of  tii  e^gndsei  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  by  the  knowledge 
(Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  137)  or  in  the  knowledge  (F.  F.  Bruce,  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,”  The  New  International  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament,  p.  186). 
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(perh.  shading  into  the  sense  empower,  authorize.****  This  is  a 
qualification  for  inheritance  due  solely  to  the  grace  of  God. 
“Our  sufficiency  (hikanotes)  is  from  God”  (2  Cor.  3:6)  is  the 
voice  of  the  New  Testament  on  every  page.  The  aorist  tense 
looks  at  the  event  of  conversion.  Then  title  was  given  to  the 
inheritance,  although  actual  possession  of  it  is  future.  The 
inheritance  is  “in  the  light”  because  He  who  is  the  Light 
dwells  there  and  fills  heaven  with  His  marvelous  light  (cf. 
1  Pet.  2:9).  This  is  “the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
heaven”  (Col.  1:5). 

The  second  reason  for  thanksgiving  is  their  deliverance 
from  the  satanic  realm  (v.  13).  The  verb  errusato  (AV,  “hath 
delivered”),  an  aorist,  also  points  to  conversion.  The  metaphor 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  A  new  and  greater  exodus  has  taken  place,  greater 
because  it  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  greater  because  it  is  a  rescue 
from  a  more  powerful  and  dreaded  domain.  All  of  the  deadly 
effects  of  sin  and  the  consequent  horror  of  the  fear  of  judg¬ 
ment  are  captured  in  the  expression  “the  power  of  darkness” 
(cf.  Luke  22:53).  No  further  conciliation  of  “the  world-rulers 
of  this  darkness,”  although  urged  by  the  Colossian  heretics,  is 
necessary.  This  is  cause  for  gratitude. 

The  third  of  the  mighty  acts  is  the  transference  of  the 
believer  to  another  dominion,  Christ’s  kingdom.  The  verb 
metestesen  (AV,  “translated”)  was  used  of  the  removal  of 
large  bodies  of  men,  such  as  captured  armies,  or  colonists,  to 
another  land.  Here  it  is  used  of  men  appreher  '3d  by  Christ 
and  made  His  willing  subjects.  This  is,  as  Bruce  wisely  puts 
it,  a  Pauline  “example  of  truly  realized  eschatology.”*’  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  is  a  continuing  work  of  the  Redeemer.  He  is 
engaged  still  in  populating  heaven  (cf.  Heb.  2:10)  with  those 
who  are  submitting  to  His  royal  claims. 

In  this  thirteenth  verse  we  have  one  of  Paul’s  compara¬ 
tively  rare  uses  of  hasileia  (AV,  “kingdom”).  Pauline  students 
have  often  been  puzzled  by  this,  due  in  many  cases  to  theo¬ 
logical  presuppositions  to  the  effect  that  the  church  is  the 

**Arndt  and  Gingrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  375;  cf.  Rengstorf,  “lxav6?t  lxav6TT]Qi 
Ixavoo),”  op.  cit..  Ill,  294'96.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  verb  is 
in  2  Corinthians  3 :6. 

**Bruce,  op.  cit,  p.  189. 
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kingdom.  The  use  of  the  word  by  Paul,  however,  is  primarily 
futurist,  referring  generally  to  the  visible  earthly  kingdom  to 
come.  In  this  Oolossians  passage  believers  are  reckoned  al¬ 
ready  to  be  citizens  of  that  coming  kingdom,  just  as  they  are 
already  citizens  of  heaven  (cf.  Phil.  3:20). 

From  the  mention  of  the  Son  the  apostle  glides  almost 
imperceptibly  into  a  statement  of  the  benefit  of  union  with 
Him.  En  hoi  (AV,  “in  whom”)  might  be  rendered,  in  imion 
with  whom.  The  word  apolutrosis  (AV,  “redemption”)  is  a 
significant  word.  Deissmann  quotes  with  approval  Chry¬ 
sostom’s  words,  “and  he  said  not  simply  ‘ransoming’  (lutrosis) 
but  ‘ransoming  away’  {apolutrosis),  so  that  we  come  not  again 
into  the  same  slavery.”**  The  present  tense  in  echomen  (AV, 
“we  have”)  with  its  durative  force  strengthens  the  idea  that 
Paul’s  words  imply  the  doctrine  of  the  security  of  the  believer. 

The  redemption  is  defined  as  ten  aphesin  ton  hamartion 
(AV,  “the  forgiveness  of  sins”),  the  latter  expression  being 
in  apposition  with  apolutrosin.  The  real  redemption  needed  by 
men  is  not  a  redemption  from  fate  by  gnostic  aeons;  it  is  a  re¬ 
demption  from  sin  by  a  divine-human  Mediator.  One  great  un¬ 
avoidable  fact  faces  mankind:  its  universal  and  inescapable 
sense  of  guilt.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  wash  our  hands  of 
it  (as  a  Pilate  might  advise),  or  to  make  an  effort  to  transcend 
such  feeling  (as  a  Freud  might  prescribe).  The  latter  leads 
ultimately  to  an  egocentric  maniac  like  Hitler  (is  there  any 
significance  in  the  fact  that  Freudianism  and  Hitlerism  have 
roots  in  Vienna?).**  The  only  relief  is  the  cross  and  its  ransom 
in  red  agony.  Was  it  not  Samuel  Rutherford  who  said  once: 
“There  are  some  who  would  have  Christ  cheap.  They  would 
have  Him  without  the  cross.  But  the  price  will  not  come 
down”?  Taking  upon  one’s  lips  words  similar  to  those  of  the 
General  Confession’s,  “Almighty  and  Most  Merciful  Father 
...  we  have  offended  against  Thy  Holy  Laws,”  and  gazing  off 
in  faith  to  the  cross  where  every  last  bit  of  the  whole  crushing 
weight  of  man’s  sin  was  borne  by  God’s  own  Lamb— then, 
and  then  alone,  comes  peace  to  man’s  guilt-racked  soul.  This  is 
why  Paul  gloried  in  the  cross. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Paul‘s  terminology  in  this  section 


**Deissmann.  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  p.  327. 
**Cf.  D.  R.  Davies,  Donvn  Peacock’s  Feathers,  p.  39. 
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(wrT2-14)  was  derived  primarily  from  that  of  his  gnostic 
opponents.  A  look  at  the  Greek  text  (or  even  the  AV  text)  of 
Acts  26 :18**  demonstrates  the  error  of  this.  Paul's  terminology 
goes  back  to  the  great  event  of  his  life,  his  meeting  with 
Messiah  and  his  commission  as  an  apostle.  There  Saul  learned 
the  surpassing  excellence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  there  the 
seeds  of  Pauline  theology,  the  missionary  theology  of  conver¬ 
sion,  were  sown.  There  the  burden  rolled  away,  and  there  the 
lusty  intrepid  Pharisee  became  a  free  man  in  Christ.  There 
Saul  was  saved,  and  from  this  encounter  there  sprang  up  that 
unique  and  piercing  insight  into  the  grace  of  God,  which 
kindled  and  fed,  as  it  must  always  do,  the  flames  of  ceaseless 
and  unfading  gratitude — ^the  most  vital  and  potent  force  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  Christian.  Keble  caught  something  of 
this  when  he  wrote: 

“As  to  Thy  last  Apostle’s  heart 
Thy  lightning  glance  did  then  impart 
Zeal’s  never-dying  fire.” 


*'*The  parallels  between  1:12-14  and  Acts  26:18  are  set  forth  by  Moule 
(The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  p.  56), 
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Special  Revelation  and  The 

Word  of  God.  By  Bernard 

Ramm.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1961.  220  pp.  $4.00. 

The  problem  of  revelation  is 
one  of  the  pivotal  concerns  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  this  excellent  discussion  of  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  joining  the  other 
two  valuable  works  previously 
published  by  the  same  author.  The 
Pattern  of  Religious  Authority 
and  The  fP  it  ness  of  the  Spirit,  can 
justly  be  rated  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  contemporary  theol¬ 
ogy.  Following  the  lead  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Kupyer’s  Principles  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Theology  to  which  Dr.  Ramm 
acknowledges  indebtedness,  a 
course  is  charted  between  funda¬ 
mentalism  on  the  one  hand  and 
neo-orthodoxy  on  the  other,  both 
of  which  are  considered  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Dr.  Ramm  feels  that  fun¬ 
damentalism  is  guilty  of  incipient 
bibliolatry  and  that  neo-orthodoxy 
is  deficient  in  its  concept  of  revela¬ 
tion  as  simply  “an  encounter,”  be¬ 
cause  revelation  is  “both  a  know¬ 
ing  and  an  experience  of  the  living 
God”  (p.  7). 

Three  major  subjects  are  treat¬ 
ed  in  three  major  divisions  of  the 
book,  namely,  (1)  the  concept  of 
special  revelation;  (2)  the  modal¬ 
ities  of  special  revelation;  and  (3) 
the  products  of  special  revelation. 
Like  his  previous  works  in  this 
field,  his  treatment  is  a  masterpiece 
of  careful  argument,  thorough 
scholarship,  and  theological  in¬ 
sight.  By  any  standard,  this  work 


is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by 
students  in  all  branches  of  theol¬ 
ogy. 

In  general,  his  treatment  sus¬ 
tains  the  idea  that  God  gives  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  to  individuals  or  to 
groups  of  which  the  major  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  written  Word  of  God. 
While  clearly  on  the  side  of  con¬ 
servative  orthodoxy,  his  treatment 
seems  to  embrace  a  dynamic  or 
conceptual  theory  of  inspiration  as 
illustrated  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “Because  the  same  thought 
(or  meaning)  can  be  expressed  by 
different  words  the  relationship  is 
dynamic  or  flexible  and  not  fixed 
or  mechanical"*  (p.  178).  How¬ 
ever,  he  goes  on  also  to  say:  “In¬ 
spiration,  then,  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
securing  for  the  Church  the  Chris¬ 
tian  graphe  in  such  a  form  that 
the  Church  may  trust  its  verbal 
form  as  an  adequate,  authentic, 
and  sufficient  vehicle  of  special 
revelation”  (p.  179).  It  would 
seem  that  what  he  is  attempting  to 
avoid  is  the  dictation  theory  or 
mechanical  theory,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  believes  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  perfectly  express  the 
mind  of  God. 

One  of  the  problems  the  author 
seems  to  evade  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  forms  of  special  reve¬ 
lation  existing  in  Biblical  times, 
which  he  enumerates  in  detail,  are 
still  possible  today.  It  would  seem 
in  some  sense  that  this  is  a  piv¬ 
otal  question.  He  constantly  uses 
the  present  tense  in  referring  to 
these  forms  of  revelation  though 
nowhere  affirming  that  they  exist 
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today.  Orthodoxy  generally  holds 
with  the  early  Fathers  that  inspir¬ 
ation  and  direct  revelation  ceased 
with  the  completion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work  is 
a  massive  refutation  of  the  errors 
in  both  the  liberal  and  neo-ortho¬ 
dox  concepts  of  special  revelation 
and  the  volume  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Divine  Election.  By  G.  C.  Ber- 

kouwer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 

Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1960.  336  pp.  $4.50. 

To  his  many  previous  important 
theological  studies,  Berkouwer, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  the  Free  University  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  adds  this  monumental  discus¬ 
sion  of  divine  election.  In  his  own 
inimitable  style  he  attempts  to  steer 
a  course  between  ultra-Calvinism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Arminianism 
on  the  other.  In  a  similar  manner, 
he  rejects  the  Barthian  universal- 
ism  and  the  liberal  denial  of  elec¬ 
tion.  He  faces  squarely  the  great 
problems  of  election  including  ar¬ 
bitrariness  on  the  part  of  God, 
human  will  and  rejection  of  faith, 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  supra- 
and  infralapsarianism,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  study  of  eternal 
security  related  to  election.  His 
closing  chapter  is  a  plea  to  avoid 
the  great  misconception,  namely, 
“that  misunderstanding  of  election 
whereby  man  takes  his  election  for- 
granted  so  that  it  becomes  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  subtle  self-justification” 
(p.  307).  Whether  or  not  the 
reader  will  agree  with  every  state¬ 
ment  of  Berkouwer,  his  discussion 
is  thorough,  scholarly,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  conservative  the¬ 


ology  and  should  do  much  to  make 
the  conservative  doctrine  of  divine 
election  a  reasonable  point  of  view 
for  those  who  have  previously  had 
misconceptions. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Humanity  of  God.  By 

Karl  Barth.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  1960.  96  pp.  $2.50. 

As  the  leader  of  conservative 
theology  on  the  Continent,  Karl 
Barth  has  been  noted  for  his  attack 
on  liberalism  and  for  his  emphasis 
on  the  transcendence  of  God  as 
“overpoweringly  lofty  and  distant, 
strange,  yes,  even  whollv  other” 
(p.  3^. 

This  volume  is  a  documentation 
of  the  fact  that  Barth  has  modified 
his  earlier  views.  In  his  first  es¬ 
say  on  “Evangelical  Theology  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  he  pays 
respectful  heed  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  liberal  theology  in  the 
nineteenth  century  which  he  for¬ 
merly  was  wont  to  scorn.  In  the 
second  essay,  “The  Humanity  of 
God,”  from  which  the  book  as  a 
whole  gains  its  title,  he  finds  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  expression  of  the 
ineffable  God  in  human  form. 
This  is  an  extension  rather  than  a 
contradiction  of  his  earlier  point 
of  view.  It  pinpoints  the  neo-or¬ 
thodox  concept  of  revelation  as 
revelation  through  the  Man,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  reveals  God  in  finite 
terms. 

The  concluding  essay  on  “The 
Gift  of  Freedom”  is  a  plea  for  hu¬ 
man  freedom  as  a  gift  of  God  as 
opposed  to  a  mechanical  predesti¬ 
nation. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
read  Barth’s  heavier  works,  this 
volume  will  serve  to  bring  them 
up  to  date  on  his  latest  thought. 
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It  also  provides  a  statement  of 
Barth’s  universalism  (pp.  61-62)  in 
which  he  states  his  belief  that  all 
will  eventually  be  saved,  based  on 
Colossians  1:19. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

This  World  and  Beyond.  By 
Rudolf  Bultmann.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1960.  248  pp.  $3.50. 

Twenty-one  sermons  delivered 
by  this  outstanding  liberal  theolo¬ 
gian  of  the  Continent  in  1936  at 
Marburg  are  here  produced  in 
English  translation  from  their  pre¬ 
vious  German  publication  in  1956 
as  Marburger  Predigten.  For  those 
who  want  to  understand  continen¬ 
tal  liberalism  in  popular  or  ser- 
monic  form,  this  volume  will  prove 
most  valuable.  Though  Bultmann 
has  a  form  of  brilliance  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  these  sermons,  from  the 
standpoint  of  orthodox  theology 
he  falls  far  short  of  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  affirmation.  For  instance,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  famous  text 
“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest,’’  he  takes  the  text  as 
an  invitation  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Much  of  his  treatment  is 
little  more  than  moral  platitudes 
and  a  contrasting  of  the  transcend¬ 
ence  of  God  to  the  earthly  char¬ 
acter  of  this  world.  If  this  is  the 
gospel,  it  is  a  gospel  without  a  di¬ 
vine  Savior. 

J.  F.  Walwoord 

I 

Conservative  Baptists. ]By 
Bruce  L.  Shelley.  Conservative 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Denver,  1960.  164  pp. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Conservative  Baptist  Seminary  at 


Denver  has  written  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  days  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Baptist  movement  in  this 
country,  its  developing  agencies 
and  message,  and  its  present  set¬ 
up  organizationally.  Two  major 
issues  in  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  brought  about  the 
withdrawal  of  conservatives  to 
form  a  new  group,  namely,  mod¬ 
ernism  in  schools  and  pulpits  and 
inclusivism  in  missions.  In  the 
1920’s,  fundamentalists  in  the  con¬ 
vention  fought  to  bring  the  en¬ 
tire  body  back  to  Biblical  affirma¬ 
tions  and  loyalties,  but  failed.  In 
the  1940’s,  fundamentalists  in  the 
convention  sought  to  establish  their 
own  mission  board  and  still  stay 
within  convention  bounds,  and 
failed.  But  failure  gave  way  to 
spiritual  victory  as  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Conservative  Baptist  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  Baptist  Home  Mission  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Conservative  Bap¬ 
tist  Fellowship  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  While  the  movement  is  less 
than  a  score  of  years  old,  its  con¬ 
tributions  have  already  been  many 
and  valuable,  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future  very  bright. 

Structurally,  the  book  is  rather 
off  balance.  One  third  of  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  appendices,  most  of  which 
if  not  all  should  have  been  sum¬ 
marized  and  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  no  references  are 
made  to  Conservative  Baptist 
schools  such  as  Pillsbury  and  Jud- 
son  colleges.  Again,  too  little  space 
was  devoted  to  the  four  seminaries 
which  serve,  the  fellowship.  The 
most  regrettable  part  of  the  book 
is  a  failure  to  depict  in  worth¬ 
while  language  the  extensive  work 
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which  hak  been  done  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society,  fields  occupied,  mis¬ 
sionary  personnel  sent  out,  money 
expended,  schools  established,  etc. 

Veterans  of  the  movement  can 
now  look  back  on  a  fight  well 
fought  and  a  stand  well  taken. 
Young  men  in  the  movement 
should  read  carefully  of  those  days 
in  which  the  lines  were  drawn  and 
Northern  Baptists  decided  to  be 
vague  in  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
toward  non-Baptistic  views. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

A  Historical  Approach  to  the 
New  Testament.  By  Frederic 
R.  Crownfield.  Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  1960.  420  pp. 
$5.50. 

History  may  be  employed  in  two 
ways  by  the  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  A  student  may  use  history  to 
shed  light  on  a  passage  or  he  may 
rationalize  away  the  Word  of  God 
by  means  of  history.  Crownfield, 
whose  work  is  an  introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  for  college 
students,  choose  to  do  the  latter. 

The  approach  of  the  author  is 
the  one  now  popular  among  lib¬ 
erals  which  asserts  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  an  outgrowth  and  reflec¬ 
tion  of  early  church  history.  The 
Gospels,  for  instance,  are  not  re¬ 
liable  as  history;  they  are  docu¬ 
ments  the  church  used  to  meet  a 
need  in  a  particular  situation. 
Streeter  is  followed  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  a  book 
which  follows  the  historical  ap¬ 
proach  should  omit  when  discus¬ 
sing  the  Herodian  dynasty  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  Herod  Agrippa  II,  a 
ruler  who  figures  so  prominently 


in  Acts  25  and  26. 

The  approach  of  history  is  help¬ 
ful  in  Crownfield’s  discussion  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Over  and 
over  again  he  asserts  that  to  a 
first-century  Jew  it  referred  to 
God’s  rule  on  earth.  Jesus  did  not 
present  a  new’  interpretation  of  the 
kingdom ;  rather  He  proclaimed 
its  nearness.  The  author  errs  how¬ 
ever  in  affirming  Jesus  never  fore¬ 
saw  the  church.  To  Crownfield  the 
two  “church”  passages  in  Mat¬ 
thew  are  merely  reflections  of  later 
conditions  in  the  church. 

The  greatest  aid  this  book  has 
for  the  student  who  holds  to  verbal 
inspiration  is  its  presentation  in  a 
clear  and  summary  fashion  of  the 
current  view’s  of  liberal  students 
of  the  New  Testament. 

S.  D.  Toussaint 

The  Papal  Princes.  By  Glenn 

D.  Kitter.  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
New  York,  1960.  369  pp.  $4.95. 

The  College  of  Cardinals  is  one 
of  the  most  important  organiza¬ 
tions  within  Catholicism.  Its  ori¬ 
gin  is  unknown,  although  this 
writer,  as  usual  by  servants  of  the 
church,  goes  back  to  apostolic  days 
when  Peter  ruled  Rome  and  the 
city  had  some  twenty-five  parishes, 
each  hinging  (cardo)  on  a  priest. 
Later  more  authority  and  prestige 
were  added  “for  any  freedom  of 
action.”  By  the  days  of  Hilde¬ 
brand  this  body  was  a  congress  of 
the  church  with  the  curia  as  the 
cabinet. 

For  centuries  this  group  has  re¬ 
sembled  more  of  a  concourse  of 
religious  charlatans  or  a  balcony  of 
better  than  average  buffoons.  Very 
few  arc  different  from  the  general 
run  of  religious  henchmen  al¬ 
though  the  pomp  they  move  in  has 
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suggested  to  the  “faithful”  that 
they  are  dispensers  of  the  will  of 
heaven.  All  too  often  the  Roman 
hinges  have  been  rusty  as  well  as 
irreligious.  Their  conclaves  have 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  highly  pub¬ 
licized  gathering  of  ward  heelers 
to  do  the  ex  cathedra  dicta  of  a  so- 
called  Holy  Father.  In  more  recent 
times  their  persons  and  meetings 
have  been  of  somewhat  better 
standards  —  as  have  most  worldly 
organizations.  This  author  has 
used  every  means  to  appreciate  and 
respect  this  parade  of  high  church 
actors.  The  only  Bible  reference  is 
to  Peter  when  a  crude  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  method  is  attempted  to  make 
him  head  of  this  centuries-long 
hypocrisy. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  German  Phoenix.  By  F. 

H.  Littell.  Doubleday  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1960.  226  pp. 
$3.95. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Southern  Methodist  University 
draws  upon  his  great  interest  and 
information  about  Germany  since 
1920  to  exalt  some  lay  movements 
which  arc  arms  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  These  are  the  Kirchen- 
tag  and  Evangel  Academics,  dc- 
scendents  of  some  of  the  resistance 
movements  of  Hitlerite  Germany. 
Fondly  embracing  the  tenets  of 
crisis  theology  and  extremely  hope¬ 
ful  of  a  revived  evangelicalism  in 
Western  and  Eastern  German 
states,  Littell  has  a  k<?cn  awareness 
of  some  grass  roots  trends  within 
that  hectic  land.  Many  readers  will 
weary  of  the  several  “rediscover¬ 
ies”  without  mention  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  many  “encounters”  without 
the  Damascus  Road  change  of  life, 
and  the  love  of  general  brother¬ 


hood  without  being  careful  of  New 
Testamcrit  requirements  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  sound  doctrine.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  the  “great”  speakers 
are  World  Council  men  who  arc 
capitalizing  on  lay  initiative  with¬ 
out  using  their  opportunities  for 
the  doctrines  of  pure  grace.  Ger¬ 
many  has  had  a  sufficiency  of  ral¬ 
lies;  now  it  needs  ecumenicity 
about  as  much  as  Gibraltar  needs 
a  coat  of  paint.  In  one  place  the 
author  needles  American  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  “old  world”  (and  truly 
much  of  modernist  nonsense  was 
imported)  while  European  theol¬ 
ogy  is  vivacious  with  drive  and 
witness.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had 
both  along  with  other  qualities. 
Eurojjc  needs  the  gospel  of  grace 
as  literally,  forcefully  and  once- 
for-all  written  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

New  English  Bible:  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Oxford  University 

Press,  and  Cambridge  Press, 
1961.  $4.95. 

The  New  English  Bible,  New 
Testament,  published  jointly  by 
Oxford  University  Press  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press  on  March 
14,  1961,  represents  the  most  re¬ 
cent  combined  scholarly  effort  to 
present  the  New  Testament  in  the 
contcmfwrary  idiom  of  English- 
speaking  people.  The  committee  of 
scholars  from  the  British  Isles, 
headed  by  C.  H.  Dodd,  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  new  translation 
which  is  heralded  by  its  promoters 
as  an  “authoritative  translation” 
and  one  that  has  “long  been 
awaited  by  the  English-speaking 
world.” 

The  goal  which  the  translators 
set  for  themselves  was  a  hard  one. 
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While  maintaining  that  “fidelity 
in  translation  was  not  to  mean 
keeping  the  general  framework  of 
the  original  intact  while  replacing 
Greek  words  by  English  words 
more  or  less  equivalent”  (Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  ix) ;  they  also  proclaim 
their  purpose  to  be  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “a  translation  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  not  a  paraphrase,”  and 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  ‘encroach 
on  the  field  of  the  commentator" 
(p.  x).  In  the  opinion  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  when  all  allowances  are 
made  for  the  difficulties  and  intri¬ 
cacies  which  beset  all  translation, 
these  goals  have  not  been  achieved. 
The  NEB  represents  a  modern 
rendering  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  rather  than  always  being  a 
translation  “in  the  strict  sense,”  is 
too  often  little  better  than  a  para¬ 
phrase  and  which  encroaches  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  field  of  the  com¬ 
mentator. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  translators’  handling  of  the 
last  clause  of  John  1 :1  where  the 
reader  is  startled  to  discover  the 
rendering,  “and  what  God  was, 
the  Word  was.”  But  this  can 
hardly  stand  as  a  translation  of 
deo?  fjv  6  XoYOi;,  by  which  the 
apostle  evidently  is  seeking  to 
stress  personal  identitv  of  the 
Word  with  God,  that  is,  “the 
Word  was  God.”  In  the  previous 
clause  he  had  indicated  personal 
distinction,  “the  Word  was  with 
God,”  and  it  is  the  paradox  of 
these  two  aspects — personal  dis¬ 
tinction  within  the  Godhead  and 
personal  identificaton  of  each 
Member  as  God — which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  heart  of  the  Scriptural 
revelation  of  the  Trinity.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  we  know  that  “the  Word 
was  God”  it  follows  that  “what 


God  was,  the  Word  was.”  The 
NEB  translation  here  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  our  understanding  of  the 
passage  and,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
out  a  nuance  of  meaning  from  the 
anarthrous  use  of  deo?,  has  actu- 
ually  obliterated  the  primary 
thought.  This  is  both  paraphrase 
and  unnecessary  interpretation. 

Another  instance  of  the  same 
thing  may  be  found  in  Ephesians 
1 :4,  picked  at  random.  To  render 
the  phrase  iv  dydjtTi,  “in  love,” 
here  as  does  NEB  by  “full  of  love” 
is  not  only  paraphrastic  and  inter¬ 
pretive,  but  probably  misses  the 
point  entirely.  It  implies  that  the 
Christian  is,  subjectively,  to  be 
full  of  love  rather  than  suggest¬ 
ing  properly  that  it  is  in  the  sphere 
of  the  divine  love,  objectively  be¬ 
stowed,  that  the  believer  is  des¬ 
tined  to  find  his  eternal  experience. 

Again  and  again,  paraphrase  and 
commentary  go  hand  in  hand  in 
NEB.  Thus  in  1  John  1,  the 
Greek  word  xoivcovia  becomes  “to 
share  in  a  common  life,”  though 
the  word  itself  may  mean  to  share 
in  anything  at  all.  This  is  para¬ 
phrase  and  commentary  combined. 
In  2  Timothy  3:16  the  word 
hibaoxoXiav  becomes  “teaching  the 
truth,”  although  the  word  simply 
means  “teaching.”  Despite  the  ob¬ 
vious  correctness  of  the  idea,  para¬ 
phrase  and  commentary  are  again 
united  and  presented  as  translation. 
In  John  3:16  the  Greek  verb 
d:t6XT]Tai  is  rendered  “die”  rather 
than  “perish.”  The  translators  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  any  distinction 
between  the  Greek  verbs  dbl6XXo^l 
and  cbiodvTioxa),  though  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Greek  writer 
.knew  the  difference  and  a  Greek 
reader  understood  it.  We  lose  it, 
however,  in  NEB.  What  is  more, 
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in  a  pivotal  verse  such  as  this,  the 
word  die  is  capable  of  severe  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Such  instances  as 
these  are  by  no  means  isolated  and 
could  be  multiplied  almost  at  will. 

Moreover,  through  loose  and 
diverse  handling  of  identical  con¬ 
cepts,  the  NEB  diminishes  the 
ability  of  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
basic  thought  patterns  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  For  example, 
the  familiar  Pauline  concept 
wrapped  up  in  the  Greek  verb 
jiEQijtaTea),  “to  walk,”  cannot  be 
traced  by  the  English  reader  in 
NEB.  In  Romans  6:4  the  phrase 
in  which  it  occurs  is  rendered,  “we 
might  set  our  feet  upon  the  path 
of  life,”  but  in  8 :4  the  same  word 
becomes  “whose  conduct  ...  is 
directed”;  in  Galatians  5:16  it  is 
“if  you  are  guided  by  .  .  .  ”; 
in  Ephesians  4:1,  “live  up  to”; 
and  in  Colossians  1 :10,  “so  that 
your  manner  of  life.  .  .  .”  While 
all  these  passages  might  be  individ¬ 
ually  defended,  the  diversity  of 
handling  destroys  any  connecting 
thread  for  the  English  reader  and 
removes  him  a  step  further  from 
the  Pauline  frame  of  mind  and 
habit  of  thought.  Again,  what  have 
the  translators  gained  by  handling 
the  simple  Greek  verb 
“have”  (John  3:16),  “possess” 
(John  3:15)  and  “has  hold” 
(John  3:36)?  Was  not  “have” 
good  enough  in  all  these  places, 
for  the  Johannine  phraseology  is 
identical  and  so  is  its  meaning? 

This  mode  of  handling  the  text 
is  patently  infelicitous  in  some 
places.  For  example,  in  Romans 
8:12  the  phrase  d6EXq)oi,  “broth¬ 
ers,”  in  NEB  becomes  strangely 
enough,  “my  friends.”  Thus  the 
connection  of  this  term  of  address 
with  the  thought  of  the  believer’s 


sonship  in  the  divine  family  and 
his  relationship  to  God  as  Father, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  verses 
immediately  following,  is  need¬ 
lessly  lost.  Why  the  same  term  of 
address  should  be  rendered  “broth¬ 
ers”  in  Romans  1:13,  10:1,  11:25, 
12:1  and  “friends”  in  7:1,  7:4, 
8:12,  15:14  and  16:17  is  hard  to 
imagine.  To  state  that  the  same 
Greek  word  is  not  always  to  be 
rendered  by  the  same  English  word 
is  true  enough,  but  can  scarcely 
provide  grounds  for  such  pointless 
variation  as  this.  If  the  translators 
see  a  difference  in  dbeXcpoi  as  found 
in  Romans  1:13  and  the  same 
word  as  found  in  8:12  at  the  start 
of  a  discourse  on  sonship  in  the 
family  of  God,  they  have  perceived 
a  point  much  too  fine  for  the  aver¬ 
age  commentary. 

In  some  places  it  may  be  won¬ 
dered  whether  theological  predilec¬ 
tions,  of  a  kind  not  congenial  to 
thoroughly  conservativte  '  convic¬ 
tions,  have  been  allowed  to  tip  the 
scales  in  favor  of  certain  render¬ 
ings.  Thus  in  2  Timothy  3:16 
NEB  renders,  “Every  inspired 
Scripture  has  its  use  .  .  .”  instead 
of  “every  Scripture  is  inspired  and 
has  its  use.  .  .  .”  The  rendering 
makes  possible  the  difference  that 
there  are  some  Scriptures  not  nec¬ 
essarily  inspired.  Again,  at  the 
much  discyssed  passage  in  Romans 
9:5,  the  NEB  settles  on  the  punc¬ 
tuation  which  removes  the  verse 
from  the  category  of  those  making 
direct  assertions  that  Christ  is  God. 

The  reviewer  is  not  satisfied 
either  with  the  Greek  text  upon 
which  NEB  is  based,  but  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  their  handling  of  textual 
matters  is  generally  consistent  with 
prevailing  views  on  textual  criti¬ 
cism.  Strenuous  objection,  how- 
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ever,  must  be  lodged  against 
NEB’s  handling  of  the  conclusion 
of  Mark  where,  following  16:8 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  couple 
of  spaces,  there  is  given  first  the 
so-called  shorter  ending  of  the 
Gospel.  Next,  again  with  inter¬ 
vening  space,  follows  the  ending 
familiar  to  most  readers  as  Mark 
16:9-20.  This  mode  of  procedure 
is  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
footnotes  on  both  endings  do  not 
suggest  any  material  difference  in 
the  textual  authority  for  either. 
Yet  no  competent  critic  has  ever 
defended  the  authenticity  of  the 
shorter  ending,  while  the  longer 
ending  has  been  defended  fre¬ 
quently  and  ably.  If  the  transla¬ 
tors  were  unable  to  distinguish 
between  the  value  of  the  textual 
evidence  for  the  two  conclusions, 
even  if  they  rejected  both,  this  fact 
would  not  commend  their  general 
competency  in  textual  matters. 
The  shorter  ending  has  no  claim 
whatsoever  to  appear  on  the  pages 
of  an  English  Bible,  much  less  be 
placed  first.  To  introduce  it  can 
only  produce  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  ordinarv  readers  of  the 
Bible. 

While  the  goal  of  presenting  the 
Word  of  God  to  modern  English 
readers  in  their  own  idiom,  freed 
of  obscure  archaisms,  is  highly 
commendable,  it  does  not  seem 
that  NEB  has  achieved  this  goal 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Para¬ 
phrastic  and  interpretive  character¬ 
istics  render  it  advisable  in  careful 
study  to  have  constant  recourse  to 
the  original  Greek  as  a  check  on 
these  tendencies.  The  average  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  cannot  do  this,  and 
while  he  may  enjoy  reading 
through  it  for  such  insights  as  it 
can  give,  for  constant  reading. 


study  and  meditation,  NEB  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  to  replace  the 
translations  which  preceded  it  or 
to  supersede  in  general  use  the 
Authorized  King  James  Version. 

Z.  C.  Hodges 

Van  Til.  By  Rousas  John  Rush- 
doony.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1960.  51  pp.,  pa¬ 
per.  $1.25. 

This  monograph  is  another  in 
the  Modern  Thinkers  series.  The 
author  holds  the  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  from  the  University  of 
California.  He  is  pastor  of  the 
Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Santa  Cruz,  California.  Rush- 
doony  presents  some  of  the  same 
material  in  his  work  entitled  By 
What  Standard,  reviewed  for  our 
readers  in  the  July,  1959  issue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  noted 
Professor  of  Apologetics  at  West¬ 
minster  Seminary  in  Philadelphia, 
Cornelius  Van  Til,  is  the  subject 
of  this  short  but  penetrating  study. 

Rushdoony  presents  the  essential 
elements  of  Van  Til’s  system  of 
defending  the  faith.  Our  readers 
should  note  that  Van  Til  has  the 
balance  of  a  sound  theological 
training,  gained  under  the  old 
Princeton  Seminary  tradition  of 
the  great  J.  Gresham  Machen  and 
Geer  hard  us  Vos,  plus  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  training,  gained  at  Princeton 
University,  where  he  earned  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  philosophy.  Rush¬ 
doony  shows  his  readers  that  in 
this  matter  of  philosophy,  a  per¬ 
son’s  starting  point,  his  basic  prem¬ 
ise,  his  basic  postulate,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  shape  his  whole  thinking. 
This  is  Van  Til’s  main  thesis.  Ap¬ 
plied  objectively  to  the  question  of 
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our  defense  of  the  faith  and  our 
building  a  Christian  system  of 
thought,  Van  Til’s  principle  is 
revolutionary.  To  explain  this 
question  of  starting  point,  Van  Til 
uses  the  analogy  of  the  diving 
board.  “A  diver,  standing  on  the 
tip  of  a  board  and  seeing  nothing 
around  him  but  water  can  state 
that  the  end  of  the  board  is  his 
starting  point  in  an  immediate 
sense.  But  in  an  ultimate  sense 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  board 
is  his  starting  point,  and  he  can¬ 
not  eliminate  from  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  situation  all  except  the 
tip  and  the  water.  As  Van  Til  in¬ 
sists,  the  question  at  issue  in 
philosophy  is  ‘not  that  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  starting  point.  All  agree 
that  the  immediate  starting  point 
must  be  that  of  our  everyday  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  “facts”  that  arc  most 
close  at  hand.  But  the  exact 
charge  we  are  making  against  so 
many  Idealists  as  well  as  Prag¬ 
matists  is  that  they  are  taking  for 
granted  certain  temporal  “facts” 
not  only  as  a  temporary  but  as  an 
ultimate  starting  point’  ”  (p.  42). 
Van  Til  shows  that  ultimately  we 
as  Christians  will  be  faced  with 
giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  within  us  concerning  the  cen¬ 
trality  of  Christ.  But  our  method 
of  giving  this  reason,  this  defense, 
must  be  consistent  with  Biblical 
theology.  Biblical  theology  has  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  darken¬ 
ing  effects  of  total  depravity  upon 
both  the  heart  and  mind  of  men. 
Traditionally,  orthodox  apolo- 
getes  apply  the  Bible  to  the  heart 
of  man,  and  then  apply  reason  to 
the  mind. 

Van  Til  calls  upon  orthodox 
apologetes  to  go  deeper  than  they 
have  gone,  to  break  with  the  tra¬ 


ditional  apologetics  stemming  from 
Butler  of  long  ago,  and  become 
truly  systematic  and  consistent. 
The  mind  of  the  lost  man  must  be 
dealt  with  as  well  as  the  heart. 
The  lost  man  who  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher  or  scientist  will  never  be  won 
to  Christ  by  any  “high-brow”  and 
compromising  appeal  to  his  criti¬ 
cal  principles  of  thought.  Van  Til 
suggests  that  we  point  out  and 
then  demolish  his  own  critical 
principles  of  thought  from  Bibli¬ 
cal  theology  first.  The  lost  philoso¬ 
pher  does  not  need  new  light  and 
reasons  for  faith,  he  needs  a  new 
heart  and  relationship  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  present  reviewer  feels 
that  this  work  bears  careful  study 
by  orthodox  teachers  of  apolo¬ 
getics  and  theologians. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Christian  Evidences.  By  Perry 

F.  Haines.  W.  A.  Wilde  Com¬ 
pany,  Natick,  Mass.,  1959.  184 
pp.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  study  is  a 
Bible,  conference  teacher,  and 
writer  for  the  Union  Gospel  Press. 
Many  of  our  readers  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  his  ministry  as  a  regular 
writer  in  the  magazine  Gospel 
Herald,  and  in  the  Sunday  School 
periodical  Expositor  and  Illumi¬ 
nator. 

The  traditional  approach  to 
Christian  evidences  is  pursued  in 
these  studies  or  topics  included  in 
the  work.  He  deals  with  creation, 
the  Bible  and  science,  some  phases 
of  geology,  the  creation  and  fall 
of  man,  and  other  subjects  within 
the  realm  of  Christian  evidences. 
The  present  reviewer  feels  that 
this  work  could  serve  as  a  general 
introduction  to  some  of  the  phases 
of  Christian  evidences. 
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However,  the  book  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  its  style,  format, 
and  treatment  of  issues  so  signifi¬ 
cant.  Particularly  distressing  to 
the  careful  reader  are  the  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  the  capitalization 
errors,  and  the  sweeping  generali¬ 
zations  that  the  author  makes  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter. 
This  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
impact  of  the  author’s  ministry  in 
things  spiritual. 

No  one  who  reads  the  work  can 
miss  the  author’s  ultimate  desire 
to  honor  Christ,  for  he  says  on 
page  184:  “In  over  fifty  years  of 
research  we  have  found  no  life 
story  of  any  person  or  human  be¬ 
ing  that  came  anywhere  near  be¬ 
ing  like  the  Christ  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  of  God,  and  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  were  we 
to  lay  aside  this,  our  entire  Book, 
the  material  we  have  gathered  in 
this  chapter  shows  a  Christ  that 
we  must  go  to  as  Thomas  did  and 
say.  My  Lord  and  my  God.’’ 

Notwithstanding  this  worthy 
mental  framework,  the  author’s 
treatment  of  things  in  the  realm  of 
science  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
careful  documentation.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  study  the  work  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  issue  edited  by  Paul 
Zimmerman,  as  well  as  The  Gene¬ 
sis  Flood,  by  Morris  and  Whit¬ 
comb.  Our  times  demand  in  all 
areas  of  Biblical  scholarship  more 
penetrating  studies.  The  age  of 
writing  books  concerning  surveys, 
outlines,  general  introductions  to 
this  field  or  that  field,  should  soon 
be  past.  The  world  of  Bible-be- 
lieving  scholarship  must  now  be¬ 
gin  to  produce  major  studies,  stud¬ 
ies  in  depth.  We  note  the  happy 
circumstances  of  just  such  a  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  work  edited  by 


Zimmerman  {Darwin,  Evolution, 
and  Creation). 

F.  R.  Howe 

Darwin,  Evolution,  and  Cre¬ 
ation.  Edited  by  Paul  A.  Zim¬ 
merman.  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  St.  Louis,  1959.  231 
pp.  $3.95. 

This  recent  work  is  a  collection 
of  essays  written  by  Lutheran 
scholars  on  the  general  theme  of 
creation  versus  evolution.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  these  studies  are  all  scien¬ 
tists  or  theologians  with  graduate 
degrees.  For  example,  one  of  the 
contributors  is  the  well-known 
scientist  John  W.  Klotz,  B.  D., 
Ph.D.,  who  has  written  the  valu¬ 
able  treatment  on  these  themes  en¬ 
titled  Genes,  Genesis,  and  Evolu¬ 
tion  (1955).  Our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  this  study,  for  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  work,  under  the  ca¬ 
pable  editorship  of  Paul  Zimmer¬ 
man,  President  of  the  Concordia 
Teachers  College,  Seward,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  believe  that  we  must  place  the 
Word  of  God  first  in  our  study  of 
science. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  chapter  ti¬ 
tles  reveals  that  these  subjects  are 
handled:  Darwinism,  Science,  and 
the  Bible;  In  the  Beginning  God 
Created;  The  Evidence  for  Crea¬ 
tion  ;  The  Case  for  Evolution ; 
The  Age  of  the  Earth ;  The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Darwinism.  Each  author 
deals  with  his  subject  matter  in  an 
objective,  refreshingly  honest,  and 
scholarly  fashion.  One  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  issues  in  the  discussions  in¬ 
volving  creation  and  evolution  is 
the  radioactive  method  of  dating 
of  fossils  and  geologic  ages.  Many 
evangelical  Christians  who  are 
scientists  have  incorporated  the  re¬ 
sults  of  radioactive  dating  meth- 
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odology  without  presenting  the 
problems  inherent  within  this  area 
of  study.  Zimmerman  gives  us  a 
penetrating  study  of  the  presup¬ 
positions  involved  in  radioactive 
dating  techniques.  On  pages  161- 
66  Zimmerman  shows  us  that  there 
are  several  different  places  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  serve  as  checkpoints 
on  estimating  the  age  of  the  earth. 
The  author  feels  that  we  should 
give  some  consideration  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  time  in  Genesis  1 :2, 
with  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  over  the  deep.  This  might  al¬ 
low  for  a  great  flexibility  in 
chronometric  time.  He  takes  the 
days  in  Genesis  1  as  being  days  of 
ordinary  length. 

This  work  is  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  present  reviewer.  It 
can  be  used  specifically  in  many 
ways.  I.t  should  be  read  by  pastors 
and  youth  workers  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  organize  effective  discus¬ 
sion  groups  for  youth  on  creation 
and  evolution.  It  can  be  used  for 
an  apologetics  textbook  in  Bible 
colleges  or  seminaries.  It  repre¬ 
sents  that  happy  combination  of 
scholarship  and  unswerving  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  Word  of  God. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Genesis  Flood.  By  John 
C.  Whitcomb,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
M.  Morris.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1961.  518  pp. 
$8.95. 

This  major  work  on  Biblical 
apologetics  and  interpretation  has 
long  been  awaited  by  the  orthodox 
Christian  public  in  America.  Hen¬ 
ry  M.  Morris  is  currently  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Hydraulic  Engineering  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  at  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  holds  the 


Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  John  C.  Whitcomb, 
Jr.,  is  Professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  at  Grace  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  He 
holds  the  Th.D.  degree  from 
Grace  Theological  Seminary. 
These  two  men,  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scholar  and  a  scientist,  have 
teamed  up  to  produce  what  surely 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  works 
to  be  published  in  our  day. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  this  fine  edition,  print¬ 
ed  as  a  textbook,  with  full  and 
complete  indices,  attractive  illus¬ 
trations  and  diagrams,  and  excel¬ 
lent  binding.  Many  scientists  and 
theologians  wrote  very  favorable 
prepublication  comments  on  this 
book.  It  is  significant  that  a  geolo¬ 
gist,  John  C.  McCampbell,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana,  writes  a  straightforw’ard  and 
commendatory  foreword,  even 
though  he  does  not  share  some  of 
the  concepts  of  geology  that  the 
authors  do.  The  whole  work 
breathes  an  air  of  competency, 
painstaking  accuracy  in  the  details 
of  research  and  verification,  and 
fairness  with  opposing  view'points. 

Morris  and  Whitcomb  contend 
ably  for  a  universal  flood.  They 
deal  with  all  the  basic  arguments 
for  and  against  the  universal  flood. 
Using  this  issue  as  the  focal  point, 
however,  they  engage  in  what  this 
reviewer  considers  the  most  ca¬ 
pable  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
uniformitarianism  in  geology  that 
he  has  ever  studied.  The  authors 
contend  that  all  of  modern  geol¬ 
ogy  has  been  shaped  by  a  frame¬ 
work  of  interpretation  which  might 
very  well  be  challenged,  debated, 
and  disproved  on  a  high  scholarly 
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plane.  The  authors  are  competent 
scholars,  and  they  present  enough 
evidence  of  a  thorough  nature  that 
they  should  be  given  a  hearing  in 
our  day.  Their  contention  basical¬ 
ly  is  that  catastrophism  in  geologic 
history  has  never  been  given  fair 
consideration.  They  feel  that  the 
major  geologic  activities  concomi¬ 
tant  with  the  Biblical  flood  have 
not  been  adequately  considered. 
Their  study  is  not  simply  a  revival 
of  “flood  geology,”  rather  it  is  an 
up-to-date,  scholarly,  documented 
work  that  must  be  dealt  with.  The 
whole  framework  of  geological 
uniformitarianism  is  dealt  with. 
Then,  specific  illustrations  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  careful  attention  to 
detail. 

Not  content  with  simply  tear¬ 
ing  down  and  then  leaving  the 
pieces  of  the  opposing  position 
strewn  about,  these  authors  give  in 
one  major  chapter  a  Scriptural 
framework  for  historical  geology. 
They  champion  the  literal  view  of 
the  days  of  Genesis  1,  namely,  that 
these  are  six  solar  days.  They  di¬ 
vide  geologic  history  into  these 
divisions:  Initial  Creation,  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Period,  The  Deluge,  The 
Modern  Post-Deluge  Period.  They 
say:  “There  is  no  escaping  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  the  Bible  is  true 
and  if  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  pos¬ 
sessed  divine  omniscience,  the  Del¬ 
uge  was  the  most  significant  event, 
geologically  speaking,  that  has  ever 
occurred  on  the  earth  since  its  cre¬ 
ation.  Any  true  science  of  histor¬ 
ical  geology  must  necessarily  give 
a  prominent  place  in  its  system  to 
this  event”  (p.  216). 

Surely  this  work  should  gain  a 
wide  hearing  from  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  teachers  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  physical  sciences  in 
Christian  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 


Bible  colleges.  Many  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  topics  faced  today  by  Chris¬ 
tians  are  given  thorough  treatment 
here.  One  will  find  penetrating 
studies  on  the  problems  inherent 
within  the  radioactive  and  ura¬ 
nium  methods  of  determining  the 
age  of  the  earth.  In  short,  this 
work  is  a  must  for  alert  Christians 
today.  The  pastor  and  youth  work¬ 
er  who  is  seeking  to  construct  ef¬ 
fective  discussion  groups  with  high 
schoolers  and  collegians  on  creation 
and  evolution  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  this  study. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Chance  and  Providence.  By 

William  G.  Pollard.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1958.  190  pp.  $3.50. 

This  thought-provoking  study 
dealing  with  God’s  action  in  the 
world  with  reference  to  the  laws 
of  science  is  written  by  an  out¬ 
standing  scientist  who  became  an 
ordained  Episcopal  clergyman. 
William  G.  Pollard  is  an*  active 
clergyman,  and  also  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  Joint  Commission  on 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 
His  academic  training  includes 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

The  author  contends  for  the 
Biblical  paradox  of  a  sovereign 
God  and  events  transpiring  in  a 
world  of  chance.  He  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  miracles,  events 
in  time  which  seem  entirely  gov¬ 
erned  by  chance,  and  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God.  The  theological 
framework  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
somewhat  influenced  by  neo-ortho¬ 
doxy.  It  is  apparent  that  Pollard 
rests  upon  Martin  Buber,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  philosopher  who  has  developed 
the  concept  of  revelation  as  an  I- 
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Thou  encounter  with  a  personal 
God.  The  orthodox  Christian  re¬ 
jects  this  framework,  because  it 
does  violence  to  the  Biblical  con¬ 
cept  of  revelation  as  personal  and 
propositional.  There  is  food  for 
thought,  however,  in  this  book,  for 
the  student  of  Christian  apologetics 
in  this  age  of  science. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Life  and  Thought  of 
Kierkegaard  for  Everyman. 
By  John  A.  Gates.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1960.  172  pp.  $3.75. 

The  author  of  this  work  has 
given  us  a  simple  and  effective 
guide  to  the  philosopher  largely 
responsible  for  the  intellectual 
framework  of  neo-orthodoxy.  This 
work  is  an  attempt  to  allow  Kier¬ 
kegaard  to  speak  for  himself.  The 
author  is  well-equipped  for  his 
task,  holding  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Yale,  and  currently  heading 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion  at  Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri. 

The  book  begins  with  a  well 
written  sketch  of  Soten  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  life.  Then  follow  chapters 
based  upon  the  philosopher’s  many 
writings,  letters,  and  journals. 
The  chief  value  of  this  work  for 
the  orthodox  Christian  is  that  it 
accomplishes  exactly  the  purpose 
suggested  in  the  title.  A  thorough 
index  enhances  the  value  of  the 
book.  It  will  be  useful  to  students 
of  backgrounds  to  contemporary 
theology. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Eutychus  (And  His  Pin).  By 
Edmund  P.  Clowney.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 


Grand  Rapids,  1960.  102  pp. 
$2.50. 

This  work  is  a  compilation  of 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Christianity  Today  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  humorous  col¬ 
umn  “Eutychus.”  Written  origi¬ 
nally  as  they  appeared  in  the  fort¬ 
nightly  magazine,  they  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  volume  as  the  work  of 
Edmund  P.  Clowney,  Associate 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
at  Westminster  Seminary,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Clowney  has  administered 
to  our  age  a  most  welcome  tmiic 
of  humor,  criticism,  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  He  says  in  the  preface  of  this 
collection  “Eutychus  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  post  as  a  symbol  of 
Christians  nodding,  if  not  on  the 
window-sill,  at  least  in  the  back 
pew.  He  has  sought  to  prove,  in 
this  emergency,  that  the  pin  is 
mightier  than  the  sword”  (p.  6). 

Our  readers  will  find  this  book 
a  most  helpful  and  probing  work, 
a  book  to  be  read  during  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  day  when  relaxation 
and  change  of  pace  is  sought.  How¬ 
ever,  let  Eutychus  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  Spoofing  the  award  bar  gim¬ 
mick  in  Sunday  School  life,  he 
says: 

“There  was  a  Beginner  named 
Muntz 

Who  never  missed  Sunday  School 
once; 

His  award  bars  galore 
At  last  reached  to  the  floor 
From  the  stool  where  he  sat  as 
a  dunce”  (p.  79). 

Further,  in  attacking  the  discus¬ 
sion  method  of  teaching,  which 
can  be  used  and  abused,  he  writes : 
“Our  class  always  meets  to  discuss 
All  the  problems  related  to  us. 
We  can  get  most  involved. 
Although  nothing  is  solved 
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And  we  seldom  remember  the 
fuss”  (p.  80). 

Here  in  this  book  is  found  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  satire  ever  writ¬ 
ten  against  the  vagueness  and  the¬ 
ological  double-talk  inherent  in 
neo-orthodoxy.  Clowney  demon¬ 
strates  that  his  pen  is  not  only  a 
pin  but  also  a  sword  as  he  flays 
neo-orthodoxy  under  the  title 
“Humpty-Dumpty.”  The  whole 
collection  of  essays  is  warmly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  present  reviewer. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Nietzsche.  By  H.  Van  Riessen. 
Translated  by  Dirk  Jellema. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1960.  51  pp.  $1.25. 

This  monograph,  paperback 
work  is  another  in  the  Modern 
Thinkers  Series  devoted  to  concise 
studies  of  the  leading  theologians 
and  philosophers  of  the  modern 
era.  The  author  of  this  particular 
study  is  a  professor  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  of  Delft  in  the 
Netherlands. 

The  value  of  this  study  is  its 
brevity,  and  its  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  philosophy  of  Nie¬ 
tzsche.  After  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  the  philosopher’s  life.  Van  Ries¬ 
sen  analyzes  the  key  point  of  his 
philosophical  system.  Students  of 
philosophy  remember  that  Nie¬ 
tzsche  propounded  the  philosophy 
of  nihilism.  Actually,  this  meant 
that  the  highest  values  in  life  are 
void,  sin  does  not  exist,  and  life 
must  move  on  toward  a  world  of 
power  controlled  by  a  superman. 
In  this  book,  the  student  of  back¬ 
grounds  to  the  modern  intellectual 
era  will  find  just  the  material  he 
needs.  The  author  shows  how  Nie¬ 
tzsche  gained  such  a  perverted  idea 


of  Christianity  as  he  ridiculed.  “It 
must  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Christianity  with 
which  Nietzsche  came  in  contact 
had  little  to  do  with  religion,  at 
least  in  most  of  its  followers.  It 
had  become,  as  Nietzsche  himself 
says,  nothing  more  than  a  meek 
moralism,  in  which  aquiescence 
and  modesty  had  been  given  divine 
status”  (p.  48).  This  work  will 
be  useful  to  students  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  it  shows  influence  of 
philosophy  upon  history. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Bultmann.  By  Herman  Rid- 
derbos.  Translated  by  David  H. 
Freeman.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1960. 46  pp.  $1.25. 

The  well-known  writer  of  Bib¬ 
lical  commentaries  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  Herman  Ridderbos, 
contributes  another  short  work  in 
the  Modern  Thinkers  Series. 
Since  recent  trends  in  contempo¬ 
rary  theology  all  indicate  that  Ru¬ 
dolf  Bultmann,  retired  Professor 
of  New  Testament,  University  of 
Marburg,  Germany,  is  the  rising 
voice  in  theology',  it  behooves 
American  orthodox  Christians  to 
mark  well  this  man  and  his  theol¬ 
ogy.  To  aid  the  beginner  in  his  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Bultmann,  Ridder¬ 
bos  writes  these  studies.  All  of  the 
elements  of  Bultmann  are  here, 
demythologizing,  an  existential 
framework  of  history,  the  form 
and  message  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  much  more.  Ridderbos 
concludes  “Bultmann’s  conception 
is  a  grandiose  attempt  to  effect  a 
synthesis  between  the  Christian 
faith  and  immanence  philosophy 
(the  view  of  life  which  seeks  to 
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find  the  absolute  within  the  limits 
or  boundaries  of  the  human  spir¬ 
it),  here  cwiceived  of  in  its  exis¬ 
tential  form”  (p.  45).  This  work 
should  be  well  received  by  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  contemporary  theology, 
and  will  be  useful  to  teachers  of 
this  area  in  Bible  colleges  and  sem¬ 
inaries. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Multipurpose  Tools  for  Bible 
Study.  By  Frederick  W.  Dan¬ 
ker.  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  Saint  Louis,  1960.  289 
pp.  $3.75. 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Concordia  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  volume  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  for  the  worthy  task  of 
searching  the  Scriptures.  This 
new  work  is  written  primarily  for 
the  serious  Bible  student,  teacher 
in  Bible  college  or  institute  or 
seminary,  and  preacher.  Careful 
and  persistent  use  of  this  book  will 
reward  the  reader. 

Within  a  fifteen-chapter  span, 
the  author  deals  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as:  concordances,  the  Nestle 
text,  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  grammars 
and  lexicons,  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  grammars  and  lexicons,  the 
use  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  Bi¬ 
ble  dictionaries,  and  Bible  ver¬ 
sions.”  Our  readers  will  be  en¬ 
riched  as  they  use  the  book.  This 
is  written  for  all,  not  just  the 
technical  Bible  scholar.  This  fact 
is  amply  demonstrated  in  Danker’s 
up-to-date  discussion  of  concord¬ 
ances.  He  gives  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  help,  not  just  vague  gener¬ 
alizations,  on  how  to  use  the  con¬ 
cordance.  He  says,  “Still  better,  it 
might  suggest  a  good  assignment 


for  some  member  of  the  study 
group  to  present  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  If  the  scene  is  a  mountain 
youth  camp,  perhaps  a  study  of 
famous  mountain  episodes  in  the 
Bible  might  prove  extremely  re¬ 
warding  and  exhilarating.  A  con¬ 
cordance  is  the  thing  to  use.  Per¬ 
haps  a  Biblical  character  like  Tim¬ 
othy  might  provide  material  for 
profitable  discussion.  Young’s  or 
Nelson’s  won’t  let  you  down” 
(pp.  11-12).  On  pages  16  and  17 
of  this  work,  the  author  gives  five 
detailed  principles  for  the  preach¬ 
er  or  teacher  in  the  use  of  con¬ 
cordances. 

The  chapter  on  the  Nestle  text 
is  outstanding,  and  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  every  student 
of  New  Testament  introduction. 
Included  in  the  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  chapter  on  commentaries  and 
their  uses.  One  possible  criticism 
here  is  that  the  author  docs  not 
evaluate  the  theological  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  commentator.  How¬ 
ever,  he  gives  on  pages  268  and  269 
some  rules  which  govern  the  use 
of  commentaries.  He  notes:  “A 
cordial  suspicion  of  conunentators 
is  therefore  the  first  rule  in  ap¬ 
proaching  them  for  hermeneutical 
assistance.  Question  the  structure 
of  their  proof.  Determine  how 
well  they  construct  the  case  for 
their  o^ti  interpretations  and  how 
effectively  they  dispose  of  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  others.  Check 
their  parallel  passages  in  context. 
Does  the  concordance  reflect  a  dis¬ 
criminating  use  of  all  the  linguis¬ 
tic  data?  How  do  the  theological 
und  philosophical  presuppositions 
of  the  commentator  affect  his  ex¬ 
position?  (Italics  supplied).  Sor¬ 
ry  to  say,  commentators  are  fal¬ 
lible;  the  sooner  this  is  recognized 
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the  better  it  will  be  not  only  for 
the  minister  but  also  for  his  con¬ 
gregation.”  This  volume  will  de¬ 
servedly  take  its  place  as  an  out¬ 
standing  tool  for  all  Christian 
workers. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Death  and  Resurrection 
OF  Christ.  By  Abraham  Kuy- 
per.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
150  pp.  $2.50. 

Thought-provoking,  penetrating, 
and  proverbial,  this  Lenten  classic 
brings  new  meaning  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
author,  a  great  theologian  and 
Netherland  statesman,  depicts  not 
only  the  suffering,  shame,  and  sor¬ 
row  of  the  Savior,  but  His  tri¬ 
umph  as  well.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  meditations  is  thematic  in  ap¬ 
proach,  based  on  either  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prediction  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment  fulfillment. 

Throughout  the  pages  there  is 
deep  meditation  that  will  warm 
the  heart.  Moving  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fathomless  depths  of 
sin  Christ  bore  for  even  one  sinner. 
Welcomed  is  the  picture  of  the 
eternal  love  Christ  gives  to  all  who 
will  receive  it.  Exacting  is  the  fact 
that  all  things  were  accomplished 
in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled.  Glorious  is  the  truth 
that  the  church  is  now  seated  and 
exalted  with  Him  because  of  His 
resurrection.  These  truths  are  ba¬ 
sic  to  the  Christian  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  these  truths  will  in¬ 
spire  each  reader  with  deeper  love 
and  service  for  the  Savior.  For  de¬ 
votion,  dedication,  and  direction, 
all  will  enjoy  this  classic. 

E.  C.  James 


An  All-Round  Ministry.  By 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.  The  Banner  of 

Truth  Trust,  London,  1960. 

10/6. 

Discouragements  in  the  ministry 
are  manifold,  but  it  will  be  hard 
for  any  true  minister  to  read  these 
pages  without  having  his  heart  re¬ 
kindled,  his  mind  sharpiened,  and 
his  conscience  stirred.  For  twenty- 
seven  years  Spurgeon  presided  at 
an  annual  conference  of  ministers 
and,  out  of  the  wealth  of  his  own 
experience  and  knowledge,  poured 
out  guidance,  counsel,  and  warn¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  addresses  of  his  life. 
Twelve  of  these  make  up  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  book.  To  these  con¬ 
ferences  men  came,  often  weary 
and  dispirited,  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  returned  fired  by  a 
new  vision  of  their  calling. 

Our  greatest  needs,  as  Spur¬ 
geon  shows,  are  often  at  the  point 
where  we  least  suspect.  Each  one 
should  ask  himself:  “What  am  I 
achieving  by  my  preaching?  Is  it 
the  right  kind?  Do  I  study  the 
Scriptures  as  often  and  as  intense¬ 
ly  as  I  should?  I  preach  many 
times  but  in  all  this  am  I  fulfilling 
my  Master’s  orders?”  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  faith,  life,  love,  individual¬ 
ity,  power,  strength,  and  steward¬ 
ship  are  all  ably  discussed  as  they 
relate  to  the  minister.  They  are 
set  in  the  full  blaze  of  Scripture, 
illustrated  frequently  from  per¬ 
sonal  history,  and  overshadowed 
by  the  vast  seriousness  of  an  age 
of  declining  orthodoxy.  All  min¬ 
isters  and  would-be  ministers 
would  do  well  to  learn  from  this 
great  English  preacher  of  the  last 
century. 

E.  C.  James 
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Christ  Our  Example.  By  James 

Stalker.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
332  pp.  $2.95. 

Readers  will  welcwne  this  re¬ 
print  classic  formerly  published  as 
Imago  Christi.  James  Stalker,  a 
Scottish  pastor  and  writer  of  the 
last  century,  has  vividly  portrayed 
the  Savior  in  sixteen  areas  of  life, 
namely,  in  the  home,  in  society,  as 
a  sufferer,  as  a  teacher,  as  an  in¬ 
fluence,  etc.  Although  it  is  always 
right  to  emphasize  the  Saviorhood 
of  Christ,  sometimes  we  forget 
that  Jesus  had  the  same  problems 
we  have  today  and  yet  was  with¬ 
out  sin. 

A  disappointing  feature  is  that 
though  the  work  is  Scriptural  it 
is  not  Scripturally  deduced.  Each 
chapter  is  preceded  with  a  list  of 
appropriate  Scripture  passages,  but 
the  content  is  not  built  on  these 
verses.  Aside  from  this,  this  vol¬ 
ume  answers  many  questions  which 
are  raised  today  and  will  inspire 
all  who  recognize  that  Christ  is 
our  example. 

E.  C.  James 

The  English  Bible.  By  F.  F. 

Bruce.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  1961.  234  pp.  $3.75. 

In  a  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  study.  Prof.  F.  F.  Bruce  of 
the  University  of  Manchester, 
England  has  traced  the  history  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English  from  the  first  beginnings 
of  translaton  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  author  presents  pertinent 
and  significant  facts  about  the 
translators  as  well  as  the  transla¬ 
tions.  The  features  of  each  of  the 
translations  are  clearly  presented. 


and  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
each  is  weighed.  Sample  passages 
are  reproduced  from  each  transla¬ 
tion  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  that 
translation.  Facsimile  pages  are 
included  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  format  of  many  of  the 
translations.  The  work,  contains 
analyses  and  evaluation  of  transla¬ 
tions  by  individuals  as  well  as  those 
which  are  the  work  of  large  com¬ 
mittees.  The  cogent  discussion  of 
the  many  translations  appearing  in 
the  twentieth  century  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful,  for  with  the  large 
number  of  translations  of  the  Bible 
appearing  in  the  English  language 
recently,  many  are  asb'ng,  “Which 
is  the  best  English  translation  of 
the  Bible?”  While  this  work  will 
not  answer  the  question,  it  will  en¬ 
able  a  reader  to  compare  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  these  translations. 
The  work  is  highly  commended  to 
Bible  students  and  students  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is 
the  most  complete  and  thorough 
work  in  its  field. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Trial  of  Jesus.  By  Josef 

Blinzler.  The  Newman  Press, 

Westminster,  Maryland,  1959. 
312  pp.  $4.75. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  “to 
investigate  and  present  the  histori¬ 
cal  sequence  and  juridical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  insofar  as 
the  available  biblical  and  non 
biblical  sources  render  this  pos¬ 
sible.”  In  doing  so  he  has  exam¬ 
ined  “an  unusually  large  number 
of  separate  questions  of  a  histori¬ 
cal,  exegetical,  and  exegetical-cum- 
historical  nature.” 

The  trial  of  Jesus  is  presented 
against  the  religio-'political  situa- 
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tion  which  formed  the  background 
for  the  events.  The  religious  situa¬ 
tion  within  Judaism  as  well  as  the 
Roman  political  situation  in  Pales¬ 
tine  is  carefully  presented.  The 
contributions  of  sects,  movements, 
and  personages  in  both  spheres  are 
traced  to  show  the  great  clash  of 
interests  which  meet  at  the  trial. 
Character  studies  of  the  main  per¬ 
sonages  are  presented  so  that  one 
feels  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion  that  erupts.  Roman  and 
Jewish  jurisprudence  is  carefully 
set  forth  so  one  can  understand  the 
actions  of  both  the  religious  and 
secular  courts.  The  questions  of 
the  legality  of  the  trial,  the  basis 
of  accusation,  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  the  sentence  are  carefully 
considered.  A  harmonization  of  the 
records  by  the  four  gospel  writers 
has  been  attempted  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  and  chronological  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trial.  Although  one 
may  not  agree  completely  with  all 
the  exegetical  conclusions,  no  ma¬ 
jor  problems  have  been  sidestepped. 

The  whole  work  is  so  graphic¬ 
ally  presented  the  reader  feels  that, 
if  he  is  not  an  actual  witness  of  the 
trial,  he  is  reading  the  account  and 
interpretation  of  an  eyewitness. 
The  work  is  commended  to  serious 
students  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Kingdom  of  Love  and  the 
Pride  of  Life.  By  Edward 
John  Carnell.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  164  pp. 
$3.50. 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  the 
area  of  apologetics  to  come  from 
the  pen  of  Carnell,  Professor  of 
Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 
at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary. 


These  four  works  represent  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  on  his  part  to  set 
forth  a  useful  point  of  contact 
between  the  gospel  and  culture. 
In  this  latest  attempt  his  appeal 
is  to  the  “law  of  love”  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  confesses  that  he  “did 
not  appreciate  the  apologetical 
significance  of  love  until  I  read 
Freud.”  He  is  convinced  that 
“psychotherapy  has  unwittingly 
created  a  new  base  for  Christian 
apologetics.”  According  to  Car¬ 
nell,  Freud  has  realized  “the  re¬ 
lease  that  love  brings ;  release 
from  anxiety,  fear,  and  dread  of 
not  counting.”  He  feels  that  “Je¬ 
sus  would  accept  this  Freudian  in¬ 
sight.” 

Whereas  the  author  finds  his 
psychological  source  material  in 
Freudianism,  he  turns  to  Tillich 
for  his  theological  insights  in  this 
area.  He  feels  that  “the  church 
should  be  sincerely  grateful”  to 
Professor  Tillich  for  what  he  has 
accomplished.  Much  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  book  seems  to  be  simply 
a  restatement  of  Tillich,  although 
it  is  stated  on  one  occasion  that 
“this  approach  [Tillich’s]  sur¬ 
renders  the  objective  elements  in 
faith.”  He  continues:  “God  in¬ 
deed  says,  ‘I  accept  you,’  but  only 
because  Jesus  bore  the  curse  of 
the  law  through  his  death  on  the 
cross.  If  the  Father  had  not  been 
reconciled  to  the  world  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  there 
would  be  no  gospel,  and  hence  no 
word  of  divine  forgiveness.”  This 
particular  teaching,  how'cver,  is 
emphasized  far  too  little  through¬ 
out  the  book.  In  fact,  it  is  made 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Unfortunately,  Carnell  belittles 
conservatives  in  characteristic 
fashion  for  their  laxity  in  this 
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area  of  the  “law  of  love”  and  as¬ 
sures  the  reader  that  “they  [con¬ 
servatives]  are  afraid  if  they  grant 
this  point  of  contact,  they  will  sur¬ 
render  the  uniqueness  of  biblical 
revelation.”  Conservatives  will 
want  to  assure  him,  however,  that 
psychotherapy  is  about  1900  years 
late  in  its  discovery,  for  Christ 
has  given  clear  and  full  revelation 
of  the  nature  of  true  love  in  His 
infallible  Word.  This  love  is  not, 
nor  ever  could  be,  an  achievement 
of  culture  but  of  the  supernatural 
life  of  Christ  being  lived  out 
through  the  Christian.  Further¬ 
more,  this  cannot  be  a  commonality 
between  saved  and  unsaved  be¬ 
cause  it  is  supernaturally  accom¬ 
plished  only  in  the  believer.  This 
emphasis  on  the  supernatural  is 
wanting  in  the  volume.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
anthropocentric  orientation.  The 
real  problem  of  man,  says  Carnell, 
is  that  he  has  “a  restless  urge  to 
count,  and  love  gratifies  this 
urge.”  Contrary  to  these  shades 
of  Niebuhr  and  Tillich,  conserva¬ 
tives  will  agree  with  the  theocen- 
tric  orientation  of  Augustine  that 
our  lives  were  made  for  God  and 
they  will  not  find  rest  until  they 
find  it  in  Him.  The  solution  to 
man’s  problem  will  not  be  found 
in  the  gratification  of  his  egocen¬ 
tric  “urge  to  count”  but  in  a  prop¬ 
er  relationship  to  God  whose  de¬ 
mand  for  perfect  righteousness 
made  necessary  the  vicarious  sacri¬ 
fice  of  His  Son. 

Many  conservatives  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  conclude,  after  reading 
this  work,  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  some  of  Carnell’s  earliest  work 
in  apologetics  and,  perhaps,  that  it 
indicates  a  further  deviation  from 
true  orthodoxy.  This  reviewer  feels 


that  even  the  parts  that  are  con¬ 
tributory  have  been  stated  many 
times  previously  and  in  a  much 
more  suitable  context. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

God’s  Provision  for  Normal 
Christian  Living.  By  Robert 
T.  Ketcham.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1960.  154  pp.  $2.75. 

Books  being  written  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  Christian  life 
are  “a  dime  a  dozen.”  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  seldom,  however,  that 
one  finds  a  book  in  this  area  which 
is  stimulating  practically  and  ac¬ 
curate  theologically.  But  here  is 
a  volume  which  puts  the  emphasis 
where  it  ought  to  be — man’s  total 
inability  as  contrasted  with  God’s 
immeasurable  ability. 

The  author  speaks  out  of  the 
experience  of  forty-nine  years  of 
preaching  during  which  time  he 
has  seen  over  8,000  decisions  for 
Christ  of  which  he  baptized  4,000 
and  has  personally  led  587  into 
full-time  Christian  work.  The 
studies  included  in  this  volume 
have  been  given  at  many  confer¬ 
ences  including  Moody  Founder’s 
Week,  America’s  Keswick,  Pine- 
brook,  and  Sandy  Cove. 

The  book  is  not  without  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose.  Ketcham,  along  with 
many  others,  is  disturbed  by  the 
faulty  thinking  of  many  Christians 
who  feel  that  the  victorious  Chris¬ 
tian  life  is  something  just  for  a 
few  extraordinary  Christians.  The 
basic  proposition  of  the  book, 
therefore,  is  to  show  that  “God 
never  asks  any  man  or  any  wom¬ 
an  under  any  circumstances  to  be 
or  do  anything  for  Him  without 
at  that  moment  placing  at  his  or 
her  disposal  ample  and  adequate 
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provision  to  be  and  to  do  that 
thing.” 

The  book  is  well  organized,  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  two  major  parts. 
The  first  is  an  exposition  of  the 
Christian’s  armor  in  Ephesians 
6:11-17,  and  explains  God’s  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
second  part  concerns  His  provision 
in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Especially  helpful  and  practi¬ 
cal  are  the  theological  discussions 
of  the  total  inability  of  man  and 
the  impeccability  of  Christ  and 
their  relationship  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  life.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  is  his  teaching  that  “instead 
of  one  armor  there  are  six.  .  .  . 
They  are  not  so  many  thinffs. 
They  are  just  other  names  for 
Christ  who  is  God’s  provision  for 
normal  Christian  living.”  He 
quotes  Romans  13:14,  “Put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

This  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
worthy  book  especially  for  lay¬ 
men,  but  some  of  the  doctrinal 
discussions  on  specific  passages  will 
prove  stimulating  to  pastors  and 
teachers  alike. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

The  Soon  Coming  of  Our 
Lord.  By  Dale  Crowley.  Loi- 
zeaux  Brothers,  New  York, 
1961.  176  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
second  edition  based  on  an  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  series  of 
messages  on  “Bible  Prophecy  and 
the  End  of  the  Age,”  broadcast 
by  Dale  Crowley,  “Washington’s 
Radio  Minister.”  It  presents  a 
typical  dispensational  premillen- 
nial  approach  to  “things  to  come.” 

This  reviewer  agrees  heartily 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 


such  as  the  imminency  of  the 
Lord’s  return;  however,  on  oc¬ 
casion  his  exegesis  is  faulty  and 
will  bring  unnecessary  criticism  to 
the  position  he  espouses.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  makes  the  “day  of  the 
Lord”  conterminous  with  Dan¬ 
iel’s  seventieth  week,  but  2  Peter 
3:10  shows  that  the  term  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  close  of  the  millen¬ 
nium.  Again,  the  author  states  that 
the  first  sixty-nine  weeks  of  Dan¬ 
iel  end  with  the  crucifixion,  where¬ 
as  Daniel  9:26  specifically  states 
that  the  crucifixion  occurs  after 
the  end  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks. 
Again,  the  author  equates  the 
“church  age”  and  the  “mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  former 
begins  at  Pentecost  and  ends  at 
the  rapture,  whereas  the  latter  has 
the  two  advents  as  its  termini. 
Finally,  the  writer  seeks  to  find 
the  rapture  in  Matthew  24.  A 
closer  study  of  the  context,  how¬ 
ever,  reveals  that  this  passage  con¬ 
cerns  those  on  earth  after  the  rap¬ 
ture.  Apart  from  these  few  needed 
corrections,  there  is  much  in  this 
volume  to  stimulate  and  challenge 
the  average  layman. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

The  Human  Problems  of  the 

Minister.  By  Daniel  D.  Walk¬ 
er.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1960.  203  pp.  $3.95. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has 
spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  ministry  and  is  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Oakland,  California. 

Walker  gives  a  fresh,  clear  lo(Jc 
at  the  many  tensions  of  a  minis¬ 
ter’s  life  in  the  modern  world.  It 
is  fascinating  to  read  and  full  of 
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sharp  insight  in  which  he  lays 
bare  the  minister’s  thoughts  and 
motivations  before  him.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  the  minister’s  unique 
problem  cogently  in  the  title  of 
the  first  chapter:  “Condemned  to 
Sin  Piously.’’  “The  minister,  like 
everyone  else,  is  a  sinner,’’  he  says, 
“but  he  isn’t  expected  to  be.  And 
that’s  the  rub!’’  In  one  particular¬ 
ly  incisive  section  he  states: 
“When  Sunday  after  Sunday  a 
parade  of  people  pass  by  us  and 
say:  ‘You  spoke  to  my  heart  to¬ 
day,’  ‘It  seemed  you  were  speak¬ 
ing  just  to  me,’  ‘I  wish  I  under¬ 
stood  life  as  you  understand  it,’ 
‘You  are  the  most  Christlike  per¬ 
son  I  have  ever  met,’  we  are 
tempted  to  suspect  we  are  as  good 
as  they  say  we  are.  Or,  at  least, 
we  aren’t  about  to  reveal  we  are 
not — except  for  a  suitably  humble 
denial  of  their  flattery,  skillfully 
spoken  so  as  to  affirm  it.’’ 

The  solutions  which  the  author 
sets  forth  are  not  always  as  help¬ 
ful  as  the  analyses.  A  fuller  and 
more  educative  use  of  the  au¬ 
thoritative  Scripture  would  have 
met  a  real  need.  Unfortunately, 
the  liberal  orientation  of  the  au¬ 
thor  limits  the  value  of  His  work 
for  conservative  ministers.  “Man 
as  the  measure  of  things’’  is  far 
too  prominent  in  the  solutions  sug¬ 
gested.  The  inner  tensions  which 
are  analyzed,  however,  will  be 
convicting  and  stimulating  to  all 
ministers. 

E.  D.  Radmacher 

Steps  to  Salvation,  the  Evan- 
GEusTic  Message  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards.  By  John  H. 
Gerstner.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1961.  192 
pp.  $3.95. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  is  best  known  as  the 
stern  New  England  Calvinist  who 
preached  his  sermon  on  “Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God’’ 
with  such  effectiveness  that  some 
of  his  hearers  are  reported  to  have 
held  onto  their  pews  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  plunged  downward  to  hell. 
Edwards  lived  and  labored  in  a 
day  when  a  strict  Calvinism  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  author 
points  out,  Edwards  is  probably 
this  country’s  best  example  of  a 
predestinarian  evangelist.  “This 
New  England  Puritan  preached, 
with  equal  vigor  and  insistence, 
the  decrees  of  God  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  men.  Indeed,  he  preached 
the  necessity  of  human  response  so 
vigorously  that  some  scholars 
maintain  that  he  had  broken  with 
the  Calvinistic  tradition.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  frtnn  the  truth. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  ministry  he  maintained  the  ab¬ 
solute  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  show 
how  he  combined  these  two  doc¬ 
trines.’’ 

Gerstner,  professor  of  church 
history  and  government  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Theological  Seminary,  has 
studied  both  the  published  and  un¬ 
published  sermons  of  this  great 
eighteenth-century  preacher,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  us  with  a  systematic 
presentation  of  Edwards’  evangel¬ 
istic  message,  thus  supplying  a  vi¬ 
tal  need. 

As  a  predestinarian  evangelist 
(Gerstner  concludes  that  predes¬ 
tination  preachers  have  usually 
been  evangelistic  preachers  and 
conversely,  evangelistic  preachers 
are  very  frequently  predestinari- 
ans),  Edwards  contended:  “The 
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fixity  of  the  divine  decrees  in  no 
way  altered  the  responsibility  of 
men.  ...  It  was,  he  preached,  a 
mark  of  human  perversity  and 
blindness  or  Satanic  guile  to  think 
so.  He  pressed  his  hearers  for  de¬ 
cision  and  warned  them  against 
prevarication  because  of  theologi¬ 
cal  quarrelings  and  quibbles  against 
God.  He  did  not  say,  as  Calvin 
had  said,  that  hell  was  made  for 
the  overly  curious,  but  he  infer¬ 
red  it  often.” 

Man  could  do  nothing  to  save 
himself  for  salvation  was  wholly 
the  work  of  God  and  those  who 
would  be  saved  were  already  pre¬ 
ordained.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
seek  salvation.  ‘‘When  men  have 
been  convicted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  are  not  hardened,  nor 
neutral,  nor  holding  back  at  one 
point  or  another,  they  are  true 
seekers.  They  are  those  who  are 
determined  to  find  the  God  who 
has  stirred  them  up  to  seek  him. 
There  is  nothing  more  that  an 
unconverted  man  can  do  than  seek, 
and  Edwards  never  wearies  of 
pleading  with  him  to  do  that.  The 
matter  now  passes  into  the  hands 
of  God  alone.  If  men  will  seek, 
they  do  all  that  in  their  fallen  con¬ 
dition  they  can  do,  and  the  preach¬ 
er  to  fallen  men  has  moved  them  to 
all  that  is  in  his  and  their  power  to 
do.  Now  the  issues  are  with  God 
alone.  The  preacher  and  the  seeker 
alike  await  the  sovereign  will  of 
heaven.” 

To  say  that  Edwards’  preaching 
would  not  be  popular  today  is  to 
speak  mildly.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  contemporary  gospel  preaching 
would  benefit  if  preachers  would 
return  to  a  strong  doctrinal  em¬ 
phasis  in  their  preaching,  especially 
in  evangelistic  preaching.  This  an¬ 


alysis  of  Edwards’  preaching  by 
Dr.  Gerstner  demonstrates  how 
weak  contemporary  preaching  is  in 
its  nondoctrinal  appeal  to  the  un¬ 
saved. 

J.  F.  Rand 

The  Speaker’s  Sourcebook  of 
4,000  Illustrations,  Quota¬ 
tions,  Sayings,  Anecdotes, 
Poems,  Sentence  Sermons, 
Attention-Getters.  Compiled 
by  Eleanor  L.  Doan.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1960.  304  pp.  $3.95. 

The  author,  who  has  served 
with  Gospel  Light  Press  for  the 
past  twelve  years  and  is  now  its 
educational  director,  shares  with 
her  readers  her  own  scrapbook 
collected  during  many  years  of 
ministry  as  a  writer  and  educa¬ 
tional  directof. 

The  title  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  material  contained  in  this 
volume  which  consequently  is 
bound  to  be  useful  to  preachers 
and  devotional  leaders,  and  all  who 
must  prepare  messages  whether 
they  be  in  full-time  service  or  are 
lay  people  who  speak  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  The  material  is  grouped  un¬ 
der  five  hundred  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  topics  ranging  from  ability 
to  zeal,  with  such  subjects  as  love, 
magnaminous,  silence,  teach,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  falling  in  be¬ 
tween.  There  is  an  index  which 
will  enable  one  to  scan  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  at  a  glance. 

J.  F.  Rand 


Eleven  Years  of  Bible  Bibli¬ 
ography,  The  Book  Lists  of 
the  Society  for  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Study,  1946-56.  Edited 
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by  H.  H.  Rowley.  The  Falcon’s 
Wing  Press,  Indian  Hills,  Colo., 
1957.  804  pp.  $7.50. 

One  of  the  indispensable  guides 
to  the  mass  of  scholarly  literature 
in  the  area  of  Old  Testament  stud¬ 
ies  are  the  annual  book  lists  of  the 
Society  of  Old  Testament  Study 
edited  for  the  decade  covered  by 
this  volume  by  the  renowned  Brit¬ 
ish  scholar,  H.  H.  Rowley. 

Rowley  has  placed  the  scholar¬ 
ly  world  in  his  debt  by  collecting 
these  book  lists  in  one  handy  vol¬ 
ume  with  an  index  which  enables 
one  to  find  the  review  of  any  bode 
published  during  the  decade.  Be¬ 
cause  the  book  list  was  not  issued 
during  World  War  II,  it  contains 
a  generous  sampling  of  the  books 
published  during  that  era.  The 
book  lists  are  not  confined  to  ma¬ 
terials  in  English  but  review  pub¬ 
lications  in  German,  French, 
Swedish,  Hebrew,  and  other  world 
languages.  Reviewers  include  men 
of  such  caliber  as  F.  F.  Bruce,  G. 
R.  Driver,  T.  W.  Manson,  N.  W. 
Porteous  and  N.  H.  Snaith  as  well 
as  Rowley  himself.  Reviews  are 
brief  and  to  the  point  giving  the 
reader  an  excellent  evaluation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  for  Old 
Testament  and  related  studies. 

This  volume  should  be  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  serious  Bible  student. 

J.  F.  Rand 

Prophecy  for  T(M)ay.  By  J. 
Dwight  Pentecost.  Zmidervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1961.  191  pp.  $2.95. 

Dr.  Pentecost  is  already  well- 
known  as  a  specialist  in  prophecy 
from  his  earlier  book.  Things  to 
Come.  This  second  book  is  a  popu¬ 


lar  presentation  of  prophetic  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  a  timely  book,  for,  if  the 
reviewer  judges  the  contemporary 
scene  correctly,  there  is  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  interest  in  prophecy  to¬ 
day.  This  is  a  healthy  thing,  for 
apparently  Christian  people  have 
grown  tired  of  the  debates  con¬ 
cerning  prophecy  of  recent  years, 
and  they  simply  want  to  know 
what  the  Bible  teaches  about  these 
things. 

Dr.  Pentecost’s  book  provides 
the  answers.  It  is  no  debate,  but  a 
straightforward  exposition  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  eshcatology  in 
detail  and  with  conviction.  Includ¬ 
ed  are  chapters  on  the  rapture,  the 
tribulation,  the  man  of  sin,  the 
harlot,  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
the  Great  White  Throne  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  chapters  are  from  eight  to  ten 
pages  in  length,  a  convenient 
length  for  reading  and  study.  The 
entire  work  is  written — as  proph¬ 
ecy  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  —  from  the  pretribulational 
premillennial  viewpmnt. 

Since  these  chapters  were  orig¬ 
inally  presented  from  the  pulpit, 
they  have  the  fervor  of  the  pastor 
who  is  endeavoring  to  lead  his  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  purity  of  living  which 
should  result  from  knowing  proph¬ 
ecy.  These  messages  are  replete 
with  details  so  that  the  pictures  of 
the  tribulation,  for  instance,  are 
far  from  mere  sketches.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  helpfulness  of  the 
book,  and  it,  of  course,  stems  from 
the  author’s  wide  and  deep  scholar¬ 
ship  in  this  held. 

All  will  prt^t  from  reading  this 
book,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
many  will  do  so. 


C.  C.  Ryrib 


Periodical  Review 


Geren,  Paul,  “Church  and  State 
in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union:  a  Comparative 
Study,”  A  Journal  of  Church 
and  State,  May,  1961. 

What  is  the  truth  about  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  ? 
Conflicting  reports  emerge  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain  and  equally 
contradictory  versions  come  from 
those  who  travel  briefly  throughout 
that  nation  and  form  seemingly 
“factual”  conclusions.  The  author 
who  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  student,  and  service  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  approaches  the 
problem  in  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  way  to  get  a  factual  solu¬ 
tion — a  comparison  of  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  religious  freedom  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  way  these  constitutional 
guarantees  are  implemented.  Since 
we  are  familiar  with  our  own  con- 
stituti(Hial  government,  it  will  suf¬ 
fice  here  to  quote  that  found  in  the 
Soviet  constitution:  “In  order  to 
insure  to  citizens  freedom  of  con¬ 
science,  the  church  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the 
school  from  the  church.  Freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  freedom 
of  anti-religious  propaganda  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  all  citizens.”  Geren 
points  out  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  to  bring  the  death  of  the 
church  while  the  purpose  of  the 
U.  S.  declaration  was  to  insure  the 
mutual  prosperity  of  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  Under  Rus- 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

sian  law  churches  may  not  own 
property,  teach  religion,  exercise 
charity,  organize  parishes,  and  may 
not  have  any  organizations  specific¬ 
ally  for  children,  young  people, 
women  for  the  purpose  of  prayer, 
“biblical  or  literary  study,  sewing, 
working  or  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  No  Russian  citizen  may 
join  the  church  before  the  age  of 
‘  eighteen.  The  building  of  churches 
is  severely  restricted  with  only  one 
church  of  any  denomination  in  any 
community  no  matter  what  the 
size.  There  is  only  one  Baptist 
church  in  Moscow,  for  example, 

■  although  it  is  a  city  of  five  million. 

'  Although  there  is  freedom  of  anti- 
'  religious  propoganda  to  atheists, 
the  freedom  extended  to  believers 
is  only  for  worship,  not  for  propa- 
'  ganda.  Geren  notes  that  there  has 
been  a  lessening  in  the  vigor  of  the 
'  campaign  against  religion  in  recent 
years.  “Whereas  Lenin  was  a  hard 
'  atheist,  Krushchev  is  an  easy-going 
one.  ...  So  far  as  we  can  see  from 
the  outside,  Krushchev  is  not  de- 
'  termined  that  religion  must  die  in 

*  the  U.S.S.R.  in  his  day.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  position  of  communism  on  re- 

*  ligion  has  not  been  given  up,  but 

*  it  seems  to  have  suffered  some  ero- 
^  sion.”  The  reader  will  find  this 
'  article  one  to  which  he  will  want 

to  refer  again  and  again  as  an 
'  authoritative  reference  tool. 

^  Moberg,  David  O.,  “The  Subur- 
^  ban  Church :  Fat  and  Fruitless,” 

'  Eternity,  July,  1961. 

e  The  professor  of  sociology  at 

Bethel  College  in  St.  Paul  reviews 
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Gibson  Winter’s  biting  criticism 
of  the  suburban  church,  The  Sub¬ 
urban  Captivity  of  the  Churches, 
and  finds  it  a  disturbingly  true 
picture  of  the  average  evangelical 
church.  Listen  to  these  quotations 
from  Winter  and  see  if  they  are 
true  of  your  church  members  and 
church.  Noting  that  church  work 
in  the  organization  church  consists 
of  contributing  to  organizational 
machinery  and  often  is  oriented  to 
perpetuating  the  institution,  Win¬ 
ter  observes:  “The  clue  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  membership  is  provided  by 
its  activistic  style  which  empha¬ 
sizes  external  criteria  of  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  basis  of  evaluation;  not 
how  you  feel  or  what  you  believe, 
but  what  you  do.  The  good  church 
member  is  one  who  does  things; 
works  on  this,  accomplishes  that. 

.  .  .  Preaching  what  it  considers  to 
be  biblical  orthodoxy  on  Sundays, 
during  the  rest  of  the  week,  it 
rushes  about  to  oil  the  organiza¬ 
tional  machinery.  Six  days  a  week 
it  enlists  laymen  for  activities 
which  promise  salvation  through 
good  works.  On  Sunday,  salvation 
is  by  faith  through  grace.  The 
minority  of  creedally  orientated 
members  are  fed  by  the  sermon  on 
Sunday;  the  majority  of  organiza¬ 
tional  members  are  fed  by  activity 
through  the  week.”  Moberg  ob¬ 
serves  that  Winter  is  correct  in  as¬ 
serting  that  today’s  church  is  con¬ 
forming  to  the  world  and  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  lives  and 
calls  for  a  conformity  to  Christ  in 
order  that  the  church  might  fulfill 
its  mission  of  winning  the  world  to 
Christ,  a  missicm  which  is  often 
relegated  to  secondary  importance 
because  of  the  organizational  pro¬ 


gram  of  even  the  evangelical 
church. 

Ockenga,  Harold  J.,  “Protestant 

Action,”  Christian  Heritage, 

June,  1%1. 

Park  Street  Church  is  located  in 
downtown  Boston,  only  a  few 
yards  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
Paulist  mission  dedicated  to  con¬ 
verting  Protestants  to  Rtunanism. 
Ockenga,  pastor  of  the  church  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  describes 
his  strategy  in  opposing  Romanism 
in  a  strong  Catholic  city  and  indi¬ 
cates  why  his  method  has  changed 
from  the  direct  method  of  a  frontal 
assault  on  Roman  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  abuses  of  the  church 
throughout  the  centuries  to  a  more 
indirect  method  which  does  not 
arouse  the  tensions  which  the  for¬ 
mer  method  did.  The  former  meth¬ 
od  fails  because  “it  immediately 
opens  the  door  to  tensions  and  pres¬ 
sures  which  you  are  not  able  to  an¬ 
swer  because  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  newspapers  and  other 
mass  media  as  does  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  So  I  use  the  meth¬ 
od  now  of  expounding  a  book  of 
Scripture.  You  know  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  book  of  Scripture  that  does 
not  cover  the  basic  doctrine  of 
Catholicism  in  one  form  or  other. 
You  expound  on  Matthew  and  you 
come  to  Matthew  16  before  you 
get  through.  It  is  very  simple  then 
to  go  into  the  whole  subject  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  ...  I  have 
done  this  for  a  year  and  we  never 
get  a  detrimental  or  disparaging 
remark  when  we  do  it  this  way.  I 
rather  feel  that  this  is  a  much  more 
discreet  way  to  do  it.”  In  further 
examples  of  his  strategy,  Ockenga 
gives  Protestant  instruction  on 
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marriage  and  often  takes  the  notes 
on  the  Paulist  Father’s  marriage 
course  which  an  applicant  has 
taken  and  goes  through  them  point 
by  point.  In  the  case  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  he  has  the  couple  sign  a 
Protestant  nuptial  contract  dupli¬ 
cating  exactly  the  one  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  “I  specify 
that  the  former  Roman  Catholic 
party  sign  the  paper,  that  he  will 
never  ask  for  a  second  marriage, 
that  he  will  not  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  children  and  so 
forth.  After  the  paper  is  properly 
signed,  I  turn  it  over  to  the  Prot¬ 
estant  party  for  future  reference.” 
This  will  be  a  helpful  guide  to 
pastors  who  seek  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  witnesses  to  Roman  Catholics 
in  their  community. 

Perry,  Edmund,  “Alive  to  God  in 

Christ  Jesus,”  and  “In  Defense 

of  Universal  Salvation,”  by  W. 

Norman  Pittenger,  Christian 

Century,  June  7,  1%1. 

Here  are  two  contrasting  views 
on  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  this 
periodical’s  current  “Doctrines  in 
Dispute”  series.  Perry  holds  that 
salvation  is  given  by  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  is  not  found  else¬ 
where.  Pittenger  insists  that  “we 
must  extend  the  notion  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  include  that  which  comes 
to  men  from  all  sources  and  by  all 
channels,  to  bring  about  their 
restoration  to  their  true  (i.e.,  God- 
intended)  nature.”  “. . .  It  is  God’s 
will,  as  the  New  Testament  puts 
it,  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  and 
that  God’s  will  is  in  the  long  nm 
bound  to  accomplish  that  for  which 
it  sets  out.  .  .  “What  does  all 
this  say  about  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  world?  Simply  this:  it 


is  beneath  the  level  of  Christian 
faith  to  speak  of  our  commending 
Christianity  to  others  on  the 
ground  that  without  accepting  that 
faith  they  are  doomed  to  perish 
everlastingly.”  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  Pittenger  has  allowed  his 
zeal  for  an  all-out  effort  to  win 
the  world  for  Christ  to  obscure  the 
plain  fact  that  the  Bible  teaches 
that  the  world  will  perish  without 
Christ.  Men  should  be  as  anxious 
as  God  is  that  no  man  be  lost  but 
the  fact  is  that  men  are  and  will 
be  lost  if  they  fail  to  accept  the 
Savior. 

Rowlingson,  Donald  T.,  “Let’s 

Reinstate  the  Bible  Historian,” 

Christian  Century,  July  5,  li%l. 

This  article  mirrors  the  current 
conflict  in  critical  Biblical  scholar¬ 
ship.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  the  historian  had  as¬ 
sumed  such  a  dominant  place  in 
Biblical  scholarship  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  message  of  the  Bible  was 
obscured.  To  correct  this  mistake, 
scholarship  has  turned  to  Biblical 
theology  as  a  corrective  seeking  to 
discover  the  “theological  interpre¬ 
tation”  of  the  Bible  using  the  “as¬ 
sured”  results  of  higher  criticism 
as  a  basis.  The  result  has  been  a 
very  heavy  emphasis  upon  Biblical 
theology  in  the  postwar  decades. 
The  author,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Boston  University, 
now  levels  the  same  charge  at  the 
Biblical  theologians  which  was 
leveled  at  the  Biblical  historians 
a  quarter-century  ago,  namely,  the 
baby  has  been  thrown  out  with  the 
bath.  Articles  such  as  this  help  the 
reader  to  keep  abreast  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  emphases  in  criti¬ 
cal  scholarship. 
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Whitman,  Howard,  “The  D- 
Bomb  Has  Hit  America,” 
Christian  Herald,  August,  1961. 

This  is  the  lead  article  in  an  is¬ 
sue  which  examines  America’s  di¬ 
vorce  problem.  “The  last  ten  years 
have  witnessed  the  destruction, 
through  divorce,  of  close  to  4,- 
000,000  families  in  the  United 
States.  Not  all  our  wars  put  to¬ 
gether  have  broken  up  so  many 
homes.  Nor  has  the  aftermath  of 
any  wars  brought  so  staggering  a 
toll  of  DP’s.  The  displaced  per¬ 
sons  in  the  wake  of  ten  years  of 
divorce  are  half  a  million  Ameri¬ 
can  children.”  The  author  does  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  divorce 
problem  and  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  may  surprise  the  reader,  such 
as  the  statement  that  divorce  is  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  “hasty 
marriages.”  People  married  longer 
are  getting  divorces.  There  is  an 
increasing  divorce  rate  among 
couples  who  have  been  married  ten, 
fitfeen  or  even  twenty  years.  This 
issue  of  Christian  Herald  will  be  a 
challenge  to  the  pastor  who  faces 
this  problem,  especially  a  helpful 
article  entitled  “When  My  Church 
Failed  Me,”  written  by  a  divorcee. 

Other  Significant  Articles 

Bangs,  Carl,  “Arminius  and  the 
Reformation,”  Church  History, 
June,  1961. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  Christian,”  £/er- 
m’/y,  July,  1961. 

Bodo,  John  R.,  “The  Pastor’s  Role 
as  a  Prophet,”  Theology  Today, 
July,  1961. 


Bruce,  F.  F.,  “The  Book  of  Zech- 
ariah  and  the  Passion  Narra¬ 
tive,”  Bulletin  of  the  John  Ry~ 
lands  Library,  March,  1%1. 

Clebsch,  William  A.,  “Christian 
Interpretations  of  the  Civil 
War,”  Church  History,  June, 
1961. 

Evans,  Owen  E.,  “Synoptic  Criti¬ 
cism  Since  Streeter,”  Expository 
Times,  July,  1961. 

“Faith  Healing  in  the  Church,  a 
Symposium  Review,”  Eternity, 
August,  1961. 

Ferre,  Frederick,  “The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Theological  Argu¬ 
ments,”  Journal  of  Religion, 
July,  1961. 

Foley,  Grover  B.,  “The  Catholic 
Critics  of  Karl  Barth  in  Outline 
and  Analysis,”  Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology,  June,  1961. 

Gilkey,  Langdon  B.,  “Cosmology, 
Ontology,  and  Travail  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Language,”  Journal  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  July,  1961. 

Graham,  Billy,  “The  Gospel  I 
Preach,”  Sunday  School  Times, 
August  12,  1961. 

Hills,  James  W.  L.,  “Evangelicals 
and  Roman  Catholicism,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  July  3,  1961. 

Huffman,  Jasper  A.,  “Alcoholism; 
Its  Cause  and  Cure,”  Christian¬ 
ity  Today,  July  17,  1%1. 
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Miller,  Samuel  H.,  “The  Doctrine 
of  Man,”  Christian  Century, 
August  2,  1%1. 


Nibley,  Hugh,  “The  Passing  of 
the  Churdi,”  Church  History, 
June,  1%1. 

Papers  from  the  Wheaton  College 
symposium  on  “Origins  and 
Christian  Thought  Today,” 
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